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I 


GERMANY, LOCARNO, AND THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT. 
BRITISH AND FRENCH VIEWS. 


N March 7 Herr Hitler communicated to the Governments 

of Great Britain, France and Italy a Memorandum de- 

nouncing the Treaty of Locarno. An hour later he announced 
to a special meeting of the Reichstag that Germany was no longer 
bound by the Treaty, which had “ practically ceased to be”’ by 
reason of the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact. While he 
was speaking German troops were marching into the Demilitarized 
Zone of the Rhineland, where they occupied Diisseldorf, Cologne, 
Coblenz, Mainz, Frankfurt and other towns. Herr Hitler took 
this action despite the fact that the Treaty itself contains provision 
for all questions concerning it to be referred either to judicial 
decision or to a conciliation commission for settlement.' 

It will be remembered that in his speech of May 21, 1935 Herr 
Hitler stated that he regarded the Franco-Soviet Pact? as a military 
alliance and as contrary both to the letter and the spirit of the 
Locarno Treaty, but he then brought forward no arguments to 
support this view. It was understood at the time, however, that 
the feeling in Berlin was that the conclusion of the Soviet Pact 
confronted other Powers with a new situation, and with decisions 
which it had not been possible to foresee when Locarno was 
signed. This “ new situation,’’ it was argued, was brought about 
by the mere fact of the entry of Soviet Russia into the collective 
system on terms which gave precision to the undertakings already 
entered into by the members of that system, and the possibility 
that a situation might arise in which Russia would give military 
assistance to France, even though the League Council had not 
decided that it was the duty of the League States to give her such 
assistance—or, in fact, to take any action at all.» It was also 
pointed out in Berlin that the reference, in the Soviet Pact, to 
paragraph No. 7 of Article 15 of the Covenant did more than 
merely close the loop-hole in that instrument (by providing for 
specific action) since the failure of the Council to agree might be 
brought about by either or both of the two countries, France and 
Russia, with the object of ensuring themselves a free hand. 

What was not mentioned, however, was the fact that the French 


(1) Vide Article 3. Questions as to the respective (legal) rights of the parties 
are to be submitted to judicial decision, and all other (i.e., political) questions to 
a conciliation commission. 

(2) The Pact was signed on May 2, 1935. 

(3) This argument was based on the provision (Article 2 of the Soviet Pact) 
that if the Council failed to reach a unanimous decision and both countries were 
therefore free (under paragraph 7 of Article 15) to take such action as they con- 
sidered necessary, they would both be bound immediately to come to each other's 
assistance. Actually this would only be the case if the aggression were unprovoked. 
For an examination of the terms of the Pact, see the Bulletin of May 16, 1935, 
Vol. XI, No. 23. 
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Treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia, signed on October 1 
1925, contained precisely the same provisions as to the application 
of this paragraph of Article 15 and of Article 16, and that thes 
Treaties form an annex to the Locarno Treaty, but no claim was 
ever made that they invalidated Locarno or were incompatible 
with it in any way. Herr Hitler referred to this in his speech of 
March 7, as will be seen later. 

The German press continued to wage a campaign of varying 
intensity against the Franco-Soviet Pact throughout the year 
but the arguments adduced were evidence rather of an uneasiness 
at the possibility of Russian intervention in Western Europe than 
of any conviction that its provisions could be challenged on the 
ground of incompatibility with existing undertakings.* 

On March 7 came Herr Hitler’s denunciation of. the Locarno 
Treaty, on the ground that it was already extinct as a result of 
the Soviet Pact. He supported this action in a lengthy speech, 
during which he read out a memorandum—which he had just 
caused to be communicated to the Governments of France, Great 
Britain and Italy—explaining the Reich Government’s standpoint.’ 
This was followed by a further memorandum issued on March 12. 
to which reference must be made later. The Fiihrer’s speech was 
a long one, but the main points bearing directly on his contention 
that the Soviet Pact had, in effect, destroyed the Treaty of Locarno 
may be summarized as follows :— 

1.—The Pact is a military alliance “the beginning of which 
we know, but the end of which, if Providence does not again show 


more mercy than mankind has earned, will perhaps be attended 
by consequences which cannot be foreseen.’’ It meant “ the in- 
troduction of the new East European Asiatic factor, the military 
extent of which is incalculable, into the European balance of 


’ 


power,’ and “ the threatening military might of the giant empire 
is brought into Middle Europe by way of Czechoslovakia, which 
has concluded a similar treaty with Russia.”’ 

2.—There was a radical difference between this Pact and the 
French Treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia, because they 
were subordinated to the provisions of the League Covenant and 
because “‘at that time (1925) Czechoslovakia, and _ especially 
Poland, always pursued a policy governed by their own national 
interests . . . but Soviet Russia is the exponent, organized into a 
State, of a revolutionary philosophy. Its political creed is the 
confession of faith in the world revolution.” 

3.—This philosophy might one day be successful in France, 
in which case the new Bolshevist State would be a section of the 


(1) The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, for example, complained on May 8, 
1935 that its terms showed the desire of the two countries to adapt certain stipula- 
tions of the Covenant to their own purposes. The manner in which the Pact was 
“‘ linked up with elastic Articles of the Covenant "’ was objected to. 

(2) For the arguments presented in this document, see the ‘‘ Note on the Pact 
and Locarno ”’ in this issue. Also Chronology, page 22. 
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golshevist International ; i.e., “ the decision whether an attack 
ould be made or not will then not be reached by two different 
sates from independent and objective points of view, but orders 
will be given from one headquarters . . . in Moscow.”’ 

—Russia had a vast and powerful army, and “the intro- 
juction in Central Europe of this mighty military factor which 
has been described as highly mobile, well led, and ready to go into 
yction at any time, destroys any real European balance of power,’ 
while, though Germany could not attack Russia, “ Russia will at 
any time be in a position to bring about a conflict with Germany 


py way of her outposts.”’ 
“ The memorandum of March 7 is dealt with elsewhere. That of 
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The charge is then made that the Franco-Soviet Pact, “in 
contrast to the Franco-Polish and Franco-Czechoslovak Treaties,”’ 
stipulated that decision regarding the aggressor be made independ- 
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Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Russia with her seventeen 
million soldiers, and France herself.’’ These nations had a peace- 
time strength of three millions and a war-time strength of thirty 
million men. And, in addition to all this, France declared that 
she needed for the preservation of her security a demilitarized 
zone in front of the world’s greatest belt of fortresses. 

It was then pointed out, and emphasized, that Germany had 
limited the remilitarization of her own territory ‘“‘ to a form which 
can in fact only be considered as symbolical,’’* and she now made 
the offer that she was ‘“‘ ready to state that for the duration of 
negotiations she will permit no alteration in this matter, provided 
that there is an analogous attitude for the French and Belgian 
Governments.” 

Herr Hitler made a second speech on March 12 and a third on 
March 16, but in neither did he bring forward any new arguments 
in support of the thesis that the Soviet Pact had destroyed the 
bases of Locarno. Instead he adopted an attitude suggesting that 
he had given up attempting to understand exactly what it meant. 
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(1) Germany had only accepted this “ insignificant occupation ’’ of her own 
territory in order to remove every cause for fearing that she was putting France 
under any pressure whatever. 
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No one could tell him, he said, exactly what it meant: but what 
he certainly did know was what Bolshevism wanted. 

A more reasoned attitude was reflected in statements issued 
by the official news agency at the time the Pact was being debated 
in the French Chamber. On February 21, for instance, it was 
maintained that the decisive argument showing that the obliga. 
tions assumed by France were really not within the limits laid dowy 
by Locarno was the inclusion of a provision’ by which France anq 
Russia would take action in each other’s support under Article 1 
of the Covenant, even if there had been no recommendation to that 
effect by the Council, or if no unanimous decision had been taken, 
The fact that Article 16 would not come into operation at all unless 
and until the resort to war in disregard of covenants under 
Articles 12, 13 or 15 had been established by the League Coungij 
was not mentioned. 


The French view has been frequently ventilated both officially 
and in the press on many occasions since May last year. The Pact 
was drafted with extreme care, and any criticism of its terms jp 
France has proceeded rather from a doubt as to the wisdom of 
associating the Soviet Union with the scheme for collective action, 
even against unprovoked aggression, than from any belief that 
the Pact itself constituted, or could be believed to constitute, an 
infringement of existing undertakings. 

The French case was well set out in the statement read in the 
Chamber by M. Sarraut on March 10. He took particular notice 
of the “immediate motive alleged ’’’ by Germany for her action, 
and said they had “ scrupulously examined ”’ the German doubts, 
but had found them unjustified. For instance, as to the contention 
that the Pact was directed against Germany, its very text showed 
that its only object was assistance against an aggressor State, and 
Germany herself was not aimed at, since the two contracting parties 
renewed the undertaking to go on to the conclusion of a wider treaty 
in which their assistance would be ensured to Germany in the event 
of her being attacked. 

M. Sarraut next dealt with the charge that France had promised 
more to Russia than she would owe to her as a member of the 
League. She had not done so, nor had she arrogated to herself 
the right to decide alone who was the aggressor. “‘ It is enough,” 
he said, “ that the League Council recognize the aggressor for its 
decision to be binding on France, while the recommendation of 
the Council constitutes equally the limit of France’s engagement. 
There is no engagement which can lead France to act zs though 
the Covenant and the Locarno Treaty were not in force, since she 
would not think of acting in opposition to a decision of the Council 
or against the views of the guarantors of Locarno.” 





(1} In paragraph 1 of the accompanying interpretative Protocol it is stated 
that, should the Council issue no recommendation or fail to reach a unanimous 
decision, the obligation of assistance would apply none the less. 
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7 
ut what He also pointed out that there had been plenty of opportunity 
for Germany to raise any questions she wished as to the meaning 
ind implications of the Soviet Pact. For ten months the Govern- 
ment had furnished the German Government with “ every occasion 
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it was Hs dissipate its doubts,’’ ten months during which Germany could 
Obliga. HM pave had recourse to an impartial opinion—the Hague Court— 
d down put she had preferred to be the sole judge of the case. 

‘ ad 
— Another German argument, said M. Sarraut, was that if, in 
to Aan the Locarno Treaty, an exception had been made to the reciprocal 
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_ concluded by France with Poland and Czechoslovakia.’ 
ouncil Actually, however, the sole exception made by the Locarno 
Treaty to the prohibition of war had not been due to these last- 
“on named treaties (which, incidentally, conformed to the League 
iclally @ Covenant and were not “alliances’’) nor to particular political 
> Pact interests, but had been made for motives of international morality ; 
ms in @ and this ‘‘ because there is a League of Nations, founded on the 
m of MH principle that assistance is due to a victim of aggression, and 
ction, because there is a Covenant over-riding all other treaties, which 
that i contains provision to this effect... .If there were really 
€, an 9 opposition between the spirit of the treaties concluded by France 
and that of the Treaty of Locarno, there would be opposition 
1 the between the latter and the Covenant of the League.’’ 
otice The Belgian Government took up an attitude which closely 
tion, # approximated to that of France as to the seriousness of the position 
ubts, brought about by the unilateral denunciation of a treaty on which 
ition the security of their country so largely depends. In the case of 
wed Belgium, moreover, there is the added consideration that her 
and frontier is more exposed than that of any other country, and that 
tes the argument regarding the Franco-Soviet Pact and its implica- 
“aty tions cannot be made use of by Germany. As the Belgian Premier 
rent at once pointed out, nothing in their attitude could have given 





any of the signatories of Locarno a pretext for complaint, and they 
had had nothing to do with the Soviet Pact.’ 
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the The British Government’s policy was first set out in the speech 
selt made by the Foreign Secretary in Parliament on March 9. Mr. 
h, Eden then made it clear that the Government did not share the 
its German view regarding the Franco-Soviet Pact, and that Germany’s 
ol action had profoundly shaken confidence in the trustworthiness 
= of any future obligations she might undertake. 
z ¥ (1) Vide Article 2 of the Locarno Treaty, sections 2 and 3. 
| (2) M. Sarraut was here replying to the contention in the German Memor- 
cl andum (Vide page 4 of Cmd. 5118) that France had not wished “ to sacrifice to 
the conception of absolute security in the West her obligations already undertaken 
ed towards Poland and Czechoslovakia.’’ Accordingly, she had admitted, in the 





Locarno Treaty, certain exceptions to the renunciation of war going beyond the 
right of self-defence. 
(3) See the Chronology under Belgium, March 11, for the Premier's statement. 
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At the same time he made a fresh declaration that any attag 
on France or Belgium, which would constitute a violation of 
Article 2 of Locarno, while the situation was being dealt with py 
the League Council and by the Locarno Powers, would bring Grea; 
Britain to their assistance “ in the manner provided in the Treaty,” 
notwithstanding the German repudiation of it. 

In concluding his statement, however, Mr. Eden drew attention 
to the fact that they were not merely concerned with the past ang 
the present, but also with the future. ‘‘ One of the main founda. 
tions of the peace of Western Europe has been cut away,” he went 
on, “and if peace is to be secured there is a manifest duty to 
rebuild. It is in that spirit that we must approach the new 
proposals of the German Chancellor. . . . His Majesty’s Gover. 
ment will examine them clearsightedly and objectively, with , 
view to finding out to what extent they represent a means by which 
the shaken structure of peace can again be strengthened.” 

Since that statement the British Government, without jp 
any way condoning the German action, has lost no opportunity 
of putting forward proposals of a constructive character. The results 
up to the time of going to press may be seen from the progress 
made in the work of the League Council and the acceptance by 
Germany of the invitation to attend. Some details of recent 
developments will be found in the Chronology, under the League of 


Nations heading. 
H. L. 


II. 


NOTE ON THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT AND THE 
LOCARNO TREATY. 


N the German Memorandum of March 7,' of which the sub- 

stance was given by Herr Hitler in his speech on that date, 

‘the opinion was expressed that “ the obligations which France 
has undertaken in the new [Franco-Soviet] Pact, are not com- 
patible with her obligations arising out of the Rhine [Locarno 
Pact.”’? The reasons for this allegation were set out as follows :- 

““z. It is an undisputed fact that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
is exclusively directed against Germany. 

2. It is an undisputed fact that in the Pact France under- 
takes, in the event of a conflict between Germany and the Sovie! 
Union, obligations which go far beyond her duty as laid down 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, and which compel her 
to take military action against Germany even when she cannot 
appeal either to a recommendation or to an actual decision of the 
Council of the League. 

3- It is an undisputed fact that France, in such a cas 





' (1) Published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5118. 
(2) For full texts of the Locarno Treaty and the Franco-Soviet Pact see Speci! 
Supplement. 
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claims for herself the right to decide-on her own judgment who 


is the aggressor. 
4. It is thereby established that France has undertaken 


towards the Soviet Union obligations which practically amount 
to undertaking in a given case to act as if neither the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, nor the Rhine Pact, which refers to 
the Covenant, were valid.” 
“In this manner,’ the Memorandum stated, “the Locarno 
Rhine Pact has lost its inner meaning and ceased in practice to 
exist. Consequently, Germany regards herself for her part as no 
longer bound by this dissolved treaty. . . .” 

These allegations by the German Government have not passed 
unchallenged and require examination. To take them in their 
order :— 

(1)—‘‘ That the Franco-Soviet Pact is directed exclusively 
against Germany.”’ It is generally accepted that this is true in 
a passive and defensive sense, for while the text of the treaty only 
refers to ‘“‘a European State,’’ the Protocol lays down that the 
treaty shall be operative only within the limits of the tripartite 
agreement to which Germany was invited to adhere, 7.e., only as 
between France, Russia and Germany. But it is equally true 
that the Pact can only become operative following an unprovoked 
act of aggression on the part of Germany directed against either 
of the Parties, an act which in any case would be of concern to 
the other as a Member of the League. The pact is, therefore, 
juridically purely defensive in character. The French Government 
consequently argues that if Germany contemplates no aggression 
she cannot hold that the Pact constitutes a menace. 

Further, both in its text and in the accompanying Protocol 
provision is made for the adherence of Germany, which would 
transform the Pact into a tripartite agreement by which France 
and Russia would guarantee Germany against attack by the other. 

(2), (3) and (4).—These allegations may be examined together. 
They have special reference to the provisions contained in Articles 2 
and 3,‘ and the first paragraph of the accompanying Protocol. 
These read as follows :— 

Article 2. In the event of France or the U.S.S.R., under 
circumstances specified in Article XV, Section 7, of the League 
Covenant, being subjected, in spite of the genuinely peaceful 
intentions of both countries, to an unprovoked aggression on the 
part of any European State, the U.S.S.R., and reciprocally France, 
shall immediately come to each other’s aid and assistance. 

Article 3. In consideration of the fact that under Article XVI 
of the League Covenant any member of the League having recourse 
to war, contrary to pledges given under Articles XII, XIII, or XV 
of the Covenant, is ipso facto considered as having committed an 
act of war against ali other members of the League, France, and 
(1) No question arises in connection with Article 1, which provides for con- 

sultation to secure League action under Article 10 in case either signatory is 
threatened with or in actual danger of unprovoked aggression. 
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reciprocally the U.S.S.R. agree, in the event of one of them bein 
subjected, under these conditions, and in spite of the genuine), 
peaceful intentions of both countries, to an unprovoked aggressio, 
on the part of any European State, to lend each other aid anj 
assistance in application of Article XVI of the Covenant. 
The same obligation is assumed in the event of France or the 
U.S.S.R. being subjected to aggression on the part of any European 
State in circumstances specified in Article XVII, Section 1 and > 
of the League Covenant.” 4 
Action to be taken by the Parties under this Article is furthe; 
explained in paragraph 1 of the attached Protocol. This lay; 
down that the effect of Article 3 is— : 
“to oblige each contracting party to immediately come to the 
assistance of the other by immediately complying with the recom. 
mendations of the League Council as soon as they have been 
issued under Article 16 of the Covenant. It is further understood 
that the two contracting parties shall take joint action to secure 
that the Council issues its recommendations with the rapidity 
required by the circumstances, and, further, that if nevertheless 
the Council, for whatever reason, fails to issue any recommenda- 
tion or reach a unanimous vote, the obligation of assistance shall 
apply none the less.” 
German criticism is directed against two provisions contained 
in the above extracts :—(I) against the precise organization o/ 
action to be taken in the circumstances specified in Article 15, 
para. 7 of the Covenant,’ and (2) against the provision in the first 
paragraph of the Protocol quoted above to the effect that if “ the 
Council, for whatever reason, fails to issue any recommendations 
or reach a unanimous vote, the obligation of assistance shall apply 
none the less.”’ 


In regard to the first criticism it should be stated that the 
obligation of mutual assistance arises, according to the text, only 
if “‘ in spite of the sincerely pacific intentions of the two countries ” 
either of them is “the victim of unprovoked aggression.’’ This 
is an important qualification as the circumstances in which Article 15, 
para. 7 of the Covenant apply might be somewhat different without 
it. Action is, therefore, to be taken by France to support Russia 
(or vice versa) against Germany in circumstances in which the 
League Council has been unable to reach a unanimous report as 
to the rights and wrongs of a dispute, only if following the failure 
of unanimity Germany resorts to an unprovoked attack against 
either of the two States. While in such an event French action 





(1) “If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to 
by the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
justice.” 

(2) Article 15 of the Covenant provides procedure for dealing with a dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which has not been submitted to arbitration in accordance 
with Article 13, but has been submitted to the Council for settlement. 
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being would not be based on a recommendation or an actual decision 

amaely of the Council of the League, it must be remembered that in similar 

_ circumstances this liberty of decision and action is the right of every 
- Member of the League under the seventh paragraph of Article 15. 

OF the It is the utilization of this right which France and Russia have made 

Opean more precise as between them. 

ind 3 Article 2, therefore, in effect provides for concerted action in 





the event of an unprovoked German aggression within the famous 
“gap” in the League Covenant—the only gap in which liberty 
of action is permitted to Members of the League. In the event 
of action being necessary under this article, an unprovoked act of 
aggression having been committed by Germany against Russia, 
it would be for France to decide for herself whether it was Germany 
who had been the first to attack. To this the French rapporteur* 
added the comment: “Sovereignty of judgment which is the 

















stood 
Cure condition of sovereignty of decision, such as is established by 
dity Article 15, para. 7, cannot be denied to France. But before it can 
_ be exercised it is essential for her to verify immediately whether 
h rf her appreciation of the circumstances of German aggression agrees 
= with that of her co-signatories of the Rhine Pact, that is to say not 
; only the guarantors (Great Britain and Italy), but also Belgium.” 
‘er He added that it was inconceivable that any French Government 
oH would risk any doubt as to international opinion or as to the 
‘ee opinion of the guarantors and Belgium, regarding the scrupulous 
the objectivity with which she formed her judgment as to whether the 
a conditions of the Rhine Pact had been entirely fulfilled. In any 
sly case Paragraph 2 of the accompanying interpretative Protocol 
» lays down “ that the provisions of the treaty shall not receive any 
application, which, being incompatible with the treaty obligations 
he assumed by one of the parties with regard to third parties by virtue 






of published treaties, might expose it to sanctions of an international 
character.” 

The German comment on this is that in view of France’s treaty 
association with the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia (not to mention 
other members of the Little Entente), even if she did break the 
treaty the combination would be so strong that the League would 
be unable to apply sanctions against them in defence of Germany. 

To pass now to the second point. In the case of an unprovoked 
attack by Germany on Russia which falls under Article 16 (or 
rather Article 17 as Germany is no longer a member of the League)? 
France and Russia are bound to comply with the recommendations 
unanimously adopted by the League Council, just as they would 



















(1) M. Henri Torrés in his report to the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
French Chamber. 

(2) The invitation to be addressed to a non-member State under Article 17 
does not require a vote by the Council, nor a unanimous resolution. On this point 
the French rapporteur stated : ‘‘ It would be erroneous to claim that France and 
Russia have reserved to themselves the right to act even if the Council took no 
decision regarding an invitation to Germany.” 
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be as Members of the League, even if there were no Pact. If, on 
the other hand, the Council issues no recommendations and {aij 
to secure a unanimous vote regarding action to be taken, then jp 
the words of the rapporteur ‘‘ the obligation of assistance shall }, 
applied none the less,”’but as the French rapporteur pointed out," the 
obligation can only become operative after the Council’s reply 
after its positive or negative decision. However swift the con. 
certed appeal to the Council, however swift its deliberations may 
be (and they need to be if peace is to be safeguarded) the procedure 
provided in the Pact ensures that the obligation of assistance js 
not affected by the immediate reactions of the moment.”’ 

It is important to compare this obligation of immediate assistance 
with the terms of the Locarno Treaty. According to this each o 
the signatories is bound, in the event of a flagrant violation, to 
render immediate assistance to the victim of the aggression “ a; 
soon as it has satisfied itself that the violation constitutes an ac 
of unprovoked aggression, and that ... immediate action js 
necessary.’’ In the same way for the application of Article 3 oj 
the Pact it is for the French Government, in full exercise of its 
sovereign right of judgment, to verify that, in the terms of the 
Rhine Pact, each of the signatories of Locarno has decided, as 
France has done, that an act of unprovoked aggression has been 
perpetrated. Otherwise it may lay itself open to the guarantees 
attached to the treaty. 

It should be noted, as the rapporteur pointed out, that “ the 
text of Article 16 of the Covenant, its most authoritative interpre- 
tations and the practical application which has recently been given 
to it, demonstrate that the functioning of the Covenant does not 
necessarily provide for a recommendation any more than it requires 
a vote declaring that aggression has taken place. 

Further, the fourth of the Resolutions regarding the application 
of Article 16 approved by the League Assembly in 1921 and followed 
in practice in October, 1935, laid down the principle that “ it is 
the duty of each Member of the League to decide for itself whether 
a breach of the Covenant has been committed.”’ If the aggression 
is flagrant the ‘‘tpso facto” of Article 16 is immediately brought into 
effect and the obligation automatically comes into existence. 

In fact the provisions of Article 3 of the Franco-Soviet Pact 
in regard to immediate assistance in the event of an unprovoked 
aggression do not go so far as the Rhine Pact, or the complementary 
Franco-Czechoslovak, or Franco-Polish Treaties. For in _ the 
case of the Locarno Treaty the obligation to render immediate 
assistance was subject to no delay and was left to the sole judgment 
of the signatories, having satisfied themselves that a flagrant 
violation had been committed, and no provision was included, as 
in the case of the Franco-Soviet Treaty, regarding a decision 
positive or negative by the Council to issue recommendations. The 
Locarno Treaties provide, in case of a flagrant aggression, for 
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;mmediate action in anticipation of the Council’s recommendations, 

:hough the Council immediately 1s seized with the dispute. 
Tosumup : 1.—If it is true that the pact is “ directed exclusively 

against Germany ” in view of the triangular limits’ contained in 







» the para. 4 of the Protocol, it is true juridically only in a passive and 
reply, MM defensive sense, as the obligation of mutual assistance in the treaty 
Con. HF can only arise following an unprovoked attack by Germany. 





»—If France, as the German Memorandum alleges, “ has 
undertaken obligations which go beyond her duty, as specifically 
laid down in the Covenant,” her action is in no sense a breach of 
the Covenant, quite apart from the fact that it is expressly provided 
in Article 4 that the obligations of the contracting parties cannot 
be interpreted in a way which is contradictory to the Covenant 
of the League or their obligations as Members of the League. 

3.—In any case the Locarno Treaty (Article 2) excepts action 
taken in pursuance of Article 16 and Article 15, para. 7, provided 
that ‘in this last event the action is directed against a State which 
was the first to attack.”” In this connection it may be recalled that 
Sir John Simon stated in the House of Commons on May 2, 1935, 


























the that “If Germany attacks Russia and, in view of a Franco-Russian 
as treaty of mutual assistance, France goes to the assistance of 
een Russia by attacking Germany, ...... in order that Germany 
ees should have no claim under Locarno upon us, then, of course, the 
assistance of France to Russia must be given in virtue of 
the Article 16 and Article 15, para.7....” 
re- It would, therefore, appear from the above examination of 
en the terms of the Pact in the light of the German Government’s 
ot allegations and the explanations of the French Chamber's rapporteur, 
es that whatever the political implications of the treaty may be, 
(and even politically its character is purely defensive) juridically it 
mM would be difficult to prove the charge that incompatibility 
d between the Pact and the Locarno Treaty exists. a. A. oe 








TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
ARTICLE 42. 

Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the west 
of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the East of the Rhine. 

ARTICLE 43. 

In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
manoeuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
for mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 

ARTICLE 44. 

In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions 
of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a hostile act 
against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty and as calculated 
to disturb the peace of the world. 





















ae tee . only within the limits envisaged in the tripartite agreement 
previously projected.”’ 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


March 4th—The Emperor, in a message to a large meeting of 
Moslems held in the capital, said: ‘“ The war is only just starting noy 
All strong men must go to the front. . . . Abyssinians should neyo, 
believe what the Italians say about their victories and casualties, ._ » 

An Italian communiqué reported keen fighting with the forces of 
Ras Imru in Shire from February 29th to March 2nd, ending in the 
collapse of the entire northern Abyssinian front. 

March 5th.—The Government replied to the appeal by the League 
Committee agreeing to the opening of negotiations, ‘ subject to th: 
provisions of the Covenant being respected.” 

Italian forces, pursuing Ras Imru, were stated to have reached 
the Takkaze River. 

Much resentment was stated to be felt in Addis Ababa at the 
action taken by the French since the beginning of the year in refusing 
to allow the importation of munitions through Jibuti and the railway. 
(Under Articles 4 and 11 of the railway concession the railway was 
bound to carry munitions for the Emperor in case of war o 
mobilization). 

France, it was stated, had even advised the Emperor’s repre. 
sentatives to use camels for transporting munitions, as preferable to 
the railway, and it was believed she was actuated merely by fear oj 
bombardment of the line. She had, therefore, placed herself outside 
the position of a neutral. 

It was learnt that the British Red Cross unit near Kworam had 
been bombed the previous day by an Italian aeroplane. It was situated 
two miles from the nearest military camp and, according to the official 
Ethiopian statement, this was “ without doubt an intentional bombard. 
ment for, having discharged bombs over Kworam . . . the aeroplane 
$62, continued towards the ambulance camp, flying very low .. 
after circling nine times over the ambulance camp and establishing, 
equally by the absence of rifle fire and by ocular evidence, that this 
was a Red Cross ambulance ... the aeroplane proceeded on its 
civilizing mission and, without risk of rejoinder, dropped on the British 
Red Cross the rest of its burden of bombs. Not less than 4o high 
explosive bombs fell on the ambulance. .-. .” 

The Foreign Minister protested to Geneva against the bombing. 
It was pointed out in the capital that the International Red Cros 
had been notified on March 2nd, for report to the Italian Government 
of the move of the ambulance to near Kworam. 

The British Red Cross was again bombed by an Italian ’plane. 

Italian explanation of the bombing. (See [taly). 

March 6th.—The Emperor’s headquarters issued a comprehensive 
denial of the Italian reports of a defeat in chaos in the north, pointing 
out that the story was published only at the moment of the Geneva 
meetings. So far there had not been either an Italian nor an Ethiopian 
victory—on the contrary, a bloody battle was actually raging and 
the issue was not yet clear. 

Equally false was the news of the defeat and death of Ras Kassa 
and the surrender of Ras Seyyum; both of them were at that very 
moment attacking the Italian positions, while the forces of Ras 
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Yulugeta were advancing from Waldia and concentrating on Amba 
Alajl. 
Y An Italian machine flew over Addis Ababa. It was fired at, but 
was out of range. The site of the British Red Cross was bombed 
for the third time. 

Italian detachments reached Korbeta, 12 miles south-east of 

Amba Alaji. In southern Shire they occupied the fords across the 
akkaze. 
F March 7th.—Marshal Badoglio reported that the remnants of 
the Shoan forces were continuing their disastrous flight southward, 
continuously ambushed by the Tigrean and Galla populations, who 
were taking revenge for the wrongs they had suffered so long. 

In the Galla Borana region the populations, “ fleeing from the 
vexations of the Abyssinians,”’ continued to flock to the Italian lines. 

The Foreign Minister transmitted to Geneva a further protest 
against the bombing of the British Red Cross for the second time. 




















at th . , 

fusing March 8th.—An Italian brigade was stated to have crossed the 
ilway Mg Takkaze into Tzellemti. 

y Was It was announced that Ras Mulugeta had died from pneumonia. 





According to reports from Asmara, Marshal Badoglio issued orders 
that all artillery bombardments, air bombing operations and infantry 
fighting were to cease while the peace talks were in progress. 

' March gth.—Reports from Kworam stated that the Abyssinians 
held the plain south of Amba Alaji in force, and that Ras Kassa was 
holding a strong line in Western Tembien. 

Eye-witnesses of the bombing of the British Red Cross on 
March 4th denied categorically the Italian report that the aeroplane 
had been fired on. 

Italian reports stated that there were 27,000 men engaged in 
road building on the Somaliland front, where a highway was being 
constructed to Gorahai. 

Denial of reports regarding suspension of hostilities. (See Italy). 

Marshal Badoglio telegraphed that in the second battle of Tembien 
ind the battle of Shire the Abyssinian losses had totalled over 15,000. 
The Italians lost 19 officers killed, and 236 men, of the white troops, 
and 36 killed of the Eritrean troops. The wounded numbered about 
1,000 in all. 

March 10th.—Erga Alem, the chief town of Sidamo, and Debra 
Markos were bombed from the air, as were also villages near Gondar 
and in northern Gojjam. 

March 11th.—The Government protested to Geneva against the 
third bombing of the British Red Cross. 

March 13th.—Italian forces reached Fenaroa, between Amba 
Alaji and the Takkaze. Kworam was bombed again. 

Italian forces were reported to be advancing towards Nogar, a 
caravan junction 15 miles south of the Setit, in Walkait. In the 
Alcadra district, in that Province, they were stated to be welcomed by 
the local population. 

March 15th.—It was stated in the capital that the armies of Ras 
Kassa and Ras Seyyum were still intact in Western Tembien. Ras 
Imru’s force was believed to have avoided contact with the Italians 
f and to be still ranging round the region west and north of Aksum. 

Dejasmatch Ayela, Governor of Walkait, recrossed the Takkaze into 
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his Province in order to watch the Italian advance, which was jy 
progress from Om Ager, in the extreme north-west corner of the country 

It was also stated in Addis Ababa that Ras Mulugeta had held oy; 
too long at Amba Aradam and then had to cut his way through Antal) 
and Sheliket in his retreat. In doing so he had killed over 1,50 
Alpini alone. 

March 16th.—It was stated in the capital that the Italian com, 
munications between Asmara and Adowa were still being raided 
also that the Galla revolt was believed to be over, owing to the preseno: 
of the Emperor in the north. 

Northern headquarters were again bombed, and an Italian play; 
was brought down. The plain round Lake Ashangi was being bom. 
barded with heavy corrosive gases, and the doctor in charge of the 
British Red Cross reported heavy losses of stores, etc. 

Two kinds of poison gas were stated to have been dropped }y 
the Italians on Kworam. 

March 17th.—The Government issued a statement denying rumour 
of direct negotiations with Italy and reading: ‘ Ethiopia, united 
more than ever round his Majesty the Emperor and firmly resolved ty 
resist the enemy until the liberation of her territory, does not intend 
to enter any negotiations outside the framework of the League o/ 
Nations and the spirit of the Covenant. Once and for all, Ethiopia 
rejects all negotiations which do not respect the principles of the 
Covenant.” 

Five thousand Azebu Gallas, who had been bribed by the Italians 
with arms and money, came into the northern Abyssinian _head- 
quarters. 

Italian bombers destroyed the aeroplane used by the ambulance 
service, though it was marked with the Red Cross. 


Australia. 

March 13th.—Speaking in Parliament the Prime Minister said 
the Commonwealth whole-heartedly supported the British Govern- 
ment’s declaration that they would not consider the return to Germany 
of the mandated areas in the Pacific. 

In the Senate the Minister for External Affairs said the return 
of these territories was unthinkable. New Guinea’s geographical 
position, its harbours and its facilities for aircraft were of great 
strategic value to Australia. 


Austria. 

March 8th.—The Archbishop of Vienna, speaking at a Catholic 
Action meeting, said Austria could almost feel how, so to speak 
volcanic waves were beating from outside against her frontiers. 

The press drew attention to the fact that Herr Hitler’s peace offer 
made no mention of Austria, and the Neues Wiener Journal said the 
more Hitler got the more he would demand. It was time for the world 
to awake from its dream. 

March gth.—M. Hodza arrived in Vienna and continued the 
discussion of the plans for economic reorganization of the Danubian 


area. 


March toth.—M. Hodza left for Prague, and an official communiqué 
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sated that it had been agreed that the Austro-Czechoslovak trade 
negotiations were now ripe for conclusion. It had been decided that 
the existing arbitration treaty should be renewed when it lapsed in 
Mav. Agreement was also reached that a progressive economic rappro- 
rement between the States of the Little Entente and of the Rome 
bloc was desirable. 
Several Nazi leaders were arrested, including some journalists 
ntified with Austrian Nazi papers or with German papers. 


March 12th.—The Reichspost published an article welcoming the 
German offer of March 7th, and saying Austria should not let it seem 
that any serious obstacle existed to a return to “‘an ordered and 
honourable neighbourly relationship with the great kindred Reich, 
ind to the removal of a state of affairs which oppresses every decent 
German being, injures the pan-German cause and continually foments 
general unrest on the Continent.” 

Once Germany had finished with her ‘“ domestic affairs”? in 
Europe, said the writer, she would be free to turn to gigantic tasks 
awaiting her oversea, and “ colonial equality of rights’ would then 
dominate her policy. 

At a Monarchist meeting at Salzburg Baron von Wiesner said 
legitimists could now work for their cause within the ranks of the 
Patriotic Front, thanks to an agreement concluded with that organi- 
zation. Their aim was that the Patriotic Front and legitimism should 
be synonymous terms ; they would work to bring about the restoration 
by legal means, t.e., by a resolution of the Front to recall the Kaiser. 


March 13th.—A press official of the German Legation was arrested 
on charges of attempting to reorganize the banned Nazi Party. The 
official was an Austrian and not a member of the Diplomatic Corps. 
The Chancellor and Foreign Minister in Budapest. (See Hungary). 


ler 
u 





Belgium. 
March 8th.— 


The Cabinet decided to appeal to the League Council 
against the German repudiation of Locarno. 

March 11th.—In a statement in Parliament, after his visit to Paris, 
the Prime Minister pointed out that owing to Germany’s action, Belgium, 
with a long common frontier with Germany, was more exposed than 
any other country. 

Nothing in the Belgian attitude could have given any of the 


signatories of Locarno a pretext for complaint, and Belgium had 


nothing whatever to do with the Soviet Pact. 

M. Van Zeeland then pointed out that the 1920 Agreement between 
the Belgian and French General Staffs had been solely to ensure the 
technical conditions of military co-operation in case of unprovoked 
aggression by Germany. Letters had been exchanged on March 6th 
to replace those of 1920, and the two Governments now retained from 
the 1920 agreement only the maintenance of contact between the 
General Staffs, the object of which was the carrying out of obligations 
defined by the Locarno Treaty. 

It was understood that such contact could not lead to any under- 
taking of a political nature, nor any obligation regarding the organi- 
zation of national defence for either of the interested parties. 
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Canada. 

March toth.—Replying to questions in Parliament the Pring 
Minister, after pointing out that Canada had no obligations under the 
Locarno Treaty, said that, so far as the League system of collectiye 
security was concerned, the Government were responsible only fo 
what steps they had taken on their own initiative. 

Cases dealt with by the League Council would be judged on thei 
merits ; in the event of there arising any military action out of League 
activities or in any other way the consent of Parliament would be 
required for Canada’s participation. 


China. 

March 5th.—Red troops were stated to be within 10 miles oj 
Fenchow and martial law was declared at Taiyuanfu. Reinforcements 
were sent to the Shansi forces from Hopei and Honan. 

March 8th.—The Shansi forces claimed to have defeated the 
Communists near Fenchow and forced them to withdraw westwards. 

Adoption by League Committee of programme of technica! 
co-operation for 1936. (See League of Nations). 


Czechoslovakia. 

March 1oth.—M. Hodza in Vienna, and issue of communiqué. 
(See Austria). 

March 17th.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the Foreign 
Affairs Committees of Parliament, said the German Memorandum was 
an important document requiring careful study. Czechoslovakia 
would repudiate energetically a one-sided violation of treaties, and 
she hoped France and Great Britain would act in agreement, which 
was the best guarantee for peace. 

It was denied officially in Prague that the Soviet Government 
were preparing for the establishment of air bases in Slovakia. 


France. 

March 4th.—The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee approved 
the ratification of the Soviet Pact by 19 votes to 4. 

It was understood that the Government had asked the British 
Government for an assurance of immediate support in the event of 
aggression by Germany if Italy should renounce her obligations under 
the Treaty of Locarno. The Government’s view was understood to 
be that its “‘ negative violation’? by Italy would no more weaken 
British obligations thereunder than the positive violation of the 
Covenant by Italy had absolved Britain from the Covenant’s re- 
sponsibilities. Locarno had made the League the arbiter in all that 
concerned the Treaty. 

March 5th.—The Chamber rejected a scheme for a form of pro- 
portional representation and was thereby understood to have 
abandoned all idea of reforming the existing system. 

Fighting took place among students of Paris University following 
Fascist interruptions of a lecture by Professor Jéze. 

March 7th.—M. Flandin issued a statement in which he said that 
directly after Herr Hitler’s recent statements to the representative 
of Paris Midi were published the French Ambassador was instructed 
to approach the Fiihrer with a view to opening conversations. 
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In an audience with him on March 2nd the Ambassador had been 
‘formed that the possibility of sending definite and early proposals 
1) the French Government was about to be considered. He formed 
‘he impression that the Germans were willing to talk but required a 
short interval to prepare their case ; there would, however, be no one- 
ded action in that interval, and Herr Hitler had particularly asked 
shat their conversation should be kept a secret. 
March 8th.—The Government despatched to Geneva an appeal 
+ the League Council to note and denounce the violation of the Rhine 
yone by Germany, and also arranged for a conference to be held in 
Paris of the representatives of the Locarno Powers. 

M. Flandin received the Soviet and Czechoslovak Ambassadors. 

The Prime Minister broadcast a statement on the German action, 
in which he summarized Franc6-German relations since the War 
ind referred to the choice of a demilitarized zone as the least oppressive 
method of frontier protection. 

The German Government complained that their peace offers were 
disregarded, but this was due solely to the hard experience of other 
countries, and the singular contrast between German professions and 
German policy. Going on to the contention that the Soviet Pact was 
incompatible with Locarno, M. Sarraut said that a proof that this was 
nothing but a vain pretext was the fact that directly after the con- 
clusion of that treaty, on May 2nd, 1935, Herr Hitler, speaking on 
May 21st, said that the Reich.Government “saw in the respect for 
the demilitarized zone a contribution to the pacification of Europe.” 

When the Ambassador in Berlin asked if the German memorandum 
must be regarded as the reply promised on March 2nd as the basis of 
| Franco-German agreement, he had been informed that that document 


be fruitful, and that it contained the ane to the French request. At 
the same time, giving effect to these words armed troops had entered 
the Rhineland. 

Even if the German case were well-founded, they would be in no 
way authorized to be their own judges, and the Treaty of Locarno 
provided that in case of a difference reference should be made to 
judges, or to a conciliation committee. Not even Germany herself 
could believe that the circumstances called for any particular haste. 

M. Sarraut said he would not consider the proposal for fresh 
igreements, for two reasons: first, because the double example given 
within a year of repudiation of solemn engagements gave him no 
confidence in the new proposal, and secondly, because Germany had 
sent troops into the Rhine zone without notice and without seeking 
negotiations on the subject so that, ‘“‘ we have been confronted with 
the fatt accompli in its most brutal form.” 

In opposing such methods France was serving the cause of the 
European community, and the Government were firmly resolved not 
to negotiate under threats, and he went on: “I declare in the name 
of the French Government that we intend to see maintained that 
essential guarantee of French and Belgian security countersigned by 
the British and Italian Governments which is the Treaty of Locarno.” 
They had therefore appealed to the League Council, and the Note had 
been despatched to Geneva. 

The Government decided to stop Army leave, and to complete 
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as soon as possible the garrisoning of the fortresses on the frontier. It 
also gave express authority to the Minister of War to take whateye, 
steps he deemed necessary for safety. 

March gth.—M. Flandin received the Belgian, Italian, Polish and 
Soviet Ambassadors. Signor Cerruti was understood to have rp. 
affirmed the determination of Italy to stand by her signature ty 
Locarno. 

The Polish Ambassador was reported to have given positive 
assurances that his Government remained loyal to the Franco-Polish 
alliance, and that in case of an attack on French territory, the Polish 
army would respond to its obligations. 

Mr. Eden and Lord Halifax arrived in Paris. 

March ioth.—Discussions between the representatives of the 
Locarno Powers (omitting Germany) ended in a proposal to call , 
further conference in London, and thereafter hold the meeting of th 
League Council there. 

The Premier was understood to have announced that the Goverp. 
ment intended to use every legal and moral resource that the German 
action had placed in their power with a view to resisting the violation 
of Locarno. 

M. Flandin recalled that Herr Hitler had sent his troops into the 
Rhineland at the very moment when France was awaiting his promised 
suggestions for a basis of negotiations, and said that when, on the 
morning of March 7th, he informed M. Francois Poncet of his decision 
he was careful to add that the reoccupation would be purely symbolic 
Later in the day the Ambassador had been forced to telegraph to 
Paris that he had been “ misinformed,’ and that Baron von Neurath 
had told him that 19 infantry battalions and 13 sections of artillery 
were on the move. 

The Belgian Prime Minister pointed out that Belgium had not 
provided Germany with even the flimsy excuse of a Soviet Pact, and 
yet the zone opposite her frontiers had also been occupied. 

M. Flandin then declared that: (1) France was rigidly decided 
not to negotiate with Germany while the violation of the demilitarized 
zone continued ; (2) France intended to press for the full use of the 
machinery provided by Locarno and by the Covenant ; and (3) the 
moment Germany repaired her violation of Locarno, then, and then 
only, would France agree to negotiate for a treaty to take its place. 

To the British Minister’s suggestion that every effort should be 
made to find some constructive way out of the impasse M. Flandin 
replied that no agreement with the present rulers of Germany would 
give any better result. 

The Government made a statement in both Houses of Parliament 
on Germany’s action. This said that the German Government had 
tried to justify an action which no nation could approve so long as 
there was a law of peoples incompatible with doctrines of force which 
tended to place the fait accompli above respect for engagements freely 
assumed. 

It was vain for Germany to argue that the Soviet Pact was directed 
solely against her; its text showed that its only purpose was to give 
assistance against an aggressor ; also, the contracting parties renewed 
their promise to work for the conclusion of a wider treaty in which 
their assistance would be assured to Germany if she were attacked. 
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It was untrue that France was assuming obligations in excess of 


the assistance which, as a League member, she was entitled to give 


o another member; it was also untrue that France assumed the 
right to decide for herself who was the aggressor. If the League 
designated the aggressor that designation was binding on France. 
‘The violation of the demilitarized zone was not only a threat to 
French security but, and to a much greater degree, to the future of 
European peace and the destinies of collective security and of the 


League. 

Though negotiation was impossible under the threat of force the 
Government were ready to negotiate with Germany when respect for 
international law had once more been assured. France, it was 
emphasized, would put all her material and moral forces at the disposal 
of the League, and the only condition she made was that they should 
be accompanied in this struggle for peace by those who had pledged 
themselves to it by the Rhineland Treaty. 

“We declare solemnly to the German people,” the statement 
concluded, ** that we have never wished, and shall never wish, to attack 
their liberty or their honour. . . . We agree with the German Govern- 
ment that the French people can gain nothing from German poverty. 
We are perfectly ready to take part in seeking for means to ensure 
the existence on poor soil, as Herr Hitler called it, of 66 million 
inhabitants. But we ask them how the confidence which lies at the 
root of all co-operation can be maintained if it is admitted that a 
solemn treaty . . . can be denounced at the will of a single party.” 

March 11th.—It was estimated in Paris that the German forces 
in the Rhineland numbered go,0o0. 

The Government issued an emphatic denial of a report published 
in the Echo de Paris that they were ready to talk with Germany if 
the forces in the Rhineland were reduced and she gave a pledge, 
guaranteed by England and, if possible, by Italy not to build fortifi- 
cations in the zone. 

March 12th.—The Senate ratified the Soviet Pact by 231 votes 
to 52, M. Sarraut having made the question one of confidence. 

The rapporteur read his report, in which he pointed out that 
France was already bound to assist Czechoslovakia against aggression, 
and Czechoslovakia had concluded a pact of mutual assistance with 
Russia which depended on the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
The responsibilities of France were therefore lightened, rather than 
increased, in case of attack on Czechoslovakia. 

M. Millerand, who had previously opposed the Pact, said its 
advantages now outweighed its disadvantages, and M. Paul-Boncour 
repeated three conditions which had been observed in concluding 
it: it must be strictly limited to Europe, it must be capable of ex- 
tension to the whole of Eastern Europe, and it must be in no way 
opposed to the Locarno Treaties. 

He claimed that its purpose was to fill the gap which might be 
left by the rule of unanimity at Geneva, but it did not exceed the 
provisions of Article 16 of the Covenant. It was not different from 
the Pacts with Poland and with Czechoslovakia. 


March 13th.—It was stated in Paris that experts placed the number 
of troops in the Rhineland at 60,000, and believed there were a further 
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100,000 composed of S.S., Labour Corps, etc., already in the zone 
capable of almost immediate use as soldiers. 
The French army of Couverture was stated to be in its Position 
along the frontier. 
March 15th.—M. Flandin’s statement in London re the German 
reply. (See League of Nations). 


Germany. 

March 4th.—Semi-official comment on the British arms pro- 
gramme pointed out that the facts and arguments adduced to justify 
it were admissible also for Germany. It was only fair that Germany 
should make the same claims for herself as she conceded to others, 
t.e., that regard should be had to the security needs arising out of her 
geographical and political relationships. She lay in the heart of 
Europe, and, politically, she did not find the present state of inter- 
national relations conducive to a feeling of security. 

In estimating her defence requirements she had to have regard 
to coalitions and alliances which could be set in motion independently 
of collective decisions. 

It was announced that Dr. Marahrens, the Bishop of Hanover, 
had been appointed by Herr Kerrl, head of the State committee, to 
administer the Evangelical Church in Hanover. (Dr. Marahrens 
was understood to have disagreed with the majority of the Confessional 
Synod about the attitude to be adopted towards the committees, and 
accordingly resigned from the Provisional Administration. The 
majority decided that the Committees could not be recognized as 
either a temporary or a permanent government of the Church since, 
as appointees of the State, they were not free to distinguish publicly 
between true doctrine and heresy). 

March 7th.—The Government caused to be communicated to the 
Governments of France, Belgium, Italy and Great Britain a memor- 
andum denouncing the Treaty of Locarno. This also contained an 
offer to negotiate new agreements with France and Belgium for the 
establishment of a bilateral demilitarized zone. It began by stating 
that Germany had fully substantiated her point of view regarding 
the Franco-Soviet Pact both juridically and politically ; juridically, 
in the Memorandum of 25th May ; politically, in the many diplomatic 
conversations which followed it. The whole discussions had only 
served to confirm the German view that: (1) The Pact was directed 
exclusively against Germany; (2) France undertook obligations in 
the event of a conflict between Germany and the U.S.S.R 
which far exceeded her commitments in the League Covenant and 
which themselves compelled her to military action against Germany, 
even if there was no warrant for such either by recommendation or 
by actual decision of the League Council ; (3) In such a case France 
claimed the right to decide, at her own discretion, who was the 
aggressor ; and (4) France had, therefore, committed herself to obliga- 
tions regarding the U.S.S.R., which meant in practice that, in certain 
circumstances, France would act as though neither the Covenant nor 
the Locarno Treaty, which referred to that Covenant, were still valid. 

The Memorandum contended a new situation had been created, 
and ‘‘ Locarno has thereby lost its significance and practically ceased 
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‘0 be. Germany regards herself, therefore, as no longer bound by 
this extinct pact.” 

France had made use of “ the abstract formulation of the possi- 
pilities of war admitted in the Locarno Pact in order to conclude a 
new pact against Germany, and she had further decisively limited the 






































= range of the renunciation of war agreed upon with Germany ”’ and, 
at the same time, did not keep to the formally defined limits. This 
meant that a completely new state of affairs had been brought about, 
and “the political system of the Locarno Pact has been destroyed 
pro- both in the letter and in the spirit.” 
stify The Government also proposed the conclusion of a non-aggression 
any pact between Germany, France and Belgium with a duration of 
ers, 25 years; and they desired to invite England and Italy to sign it as 
her cuarantor Powers. 
t of Further, they were willing to include the Dutch Government in 
ter- this treaty system should the latter desire. They were also prepared 
, to conclude an air pact, designed to prevent the danger of sudden 
ar attacks. 
tly They repeated their offer to conclude with neighbouring States 
the East non-aggression pacts similar to that with Poland, and they 
er, withdrew the exception hitherto made with regard to Lithuania, and 
to declared themselves ready to sign a pact with her, under the stipulation 
ons of an effective organization of the guaranteed autonomy of the Meme! 
nal Territory. 
nd The Memorandum concluded: ‘‘ With the achievement . . . of 
he Germany’s equality of rights and the restoration of full sovereignty 
” over the whole territory of the Reich, the German Government regard 
, the chief reason for their withdrawal from the League as eliminated. 
ly Germany is therefore prepared to enter the League again. In so 
saying, she expresses at the same time her expectation that, in the 
he course of a reasonable space of time, the problem of colonial equality 
i of rights as well as of the separation of the League Covenant from the 
- Versailles Treaty base will be clarified in the course of friendly 
- negotiations.” 
: The memorandum was handed to the respective Ambassadors 
shortly before a special meeting of the Reichstag, which was addressed 
7 by Herr Hitler. He began by pointing out that Germany, above all 
‘ nations, had made sacrifice for the new idealism represented by 
i President Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the creation of the League. 
: Going on to explain the “inner motives” of Nazi foreign policy he 





said the European nations were, after all, a family, if sometimes a 
quarrelsome one, and if common sense were not employed, there 
might be explosions. Ever since the War ended the tension had 
increased, and “ the god of war has not laid down his armour, but 
marches through the world more heavily armed than ever. . . . We 
are not responsible for this development.” 

He claimed that the so-called German problem was quite different 
in character from what was often supposed abroad, where the difference 
between the German régime and others was noticed and belief felt 
in the “dormant ” aggressive intentions of the people. In actual 
fact, however, the German problem was that on a restricted and not 
everywhere fertile soil they had 67 million people, not less industrious 
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than those of other countries, and ‘‘ they have just as little longing ty Locat 


die as heroes for a fantastic idea as have the French or English.” oats 
“There is no better proof of Germany’s love of peace,” he wen; 
on, “ than the fact that the German people, in spite of its ability ang Engl 
bravery, and despite its great numbers, has secured for itself such ; negot 
modest share in the world’s area and the world’s goods.” 
Turning to the Franco-Soviet Pact he said it was a terrible tragedy the @ 
that at the end of their years of honest endeavour to win the confidence there 
of the French people there had been concluded a military alliance gard 
‘‘whose beginning we know, but whose end cannot be foreseen.” doub 
had made concrete proposals for lessening the tension between Germany unan 
and France, and other proposals. Only one of these was considered. : 
The realistic attitude of the British Government led to acceptance oj to Fi 


his proposal for ‘ an abiding ratio’ between the British and German the ¢ 

fleets. ment 
“* I have had,” he continued, “ to make a specially heavy sacrifice othe! 

for the German people (the demilitarization of the Rhineland). I hay 

stated in this House that we can make this sacrifice only so long as seen 

the other partners fulfil their obligations. . . . The Franco-Soviet base 

Pact is incompatible with the Pact of Locarno. Through this treaty they 


the threatening military might of a giant empire is brought into middle whic 
Europe by way of Czechoslovakia, which has concluded a similar 
agreement with Russia. natu 

** Soviet Russia is the exponent, organized into a State, of a lose, 
revolutionary philosophy. The introduction into Central Europe of had 
this mighty military factor destroys any real European balance of ol a 
power.” 

Herr Hitler then read the Memorandum addressed to the Locarno 
Powers, and next asked the Reichstag to testify to two holy, inner- now 
most articles of faith: first, to uphold the honour of Germany at all die 
costs ; secondly, to work now all the more for European understanding, 
and particularly with the Western nations and their Western neigh- cen 
bours. Finally, he announced that the Reichstag was to be dissolved trea 
in order to give the people an opportunity of giving their approval to was 
the work done by himself and his colleagues in the past three years. mu: 

General Géring read the message of dissolution, and the elections 
were fixed for March 2oth. 

During the day troops marched into Cologne, Dusseldorf, Mainz, 
and other Rhineland towns, the total number being estimated at 
40,000 or more. 

March 8th.—Speaking at the commemoration of the men who 
died in the War, General von Blomberg said Germany agreed with the 
principle that war should not be an instrument of policy, but she must 
be ready to fight to defend herself. Whether there would be war 
depended not on her, but on others. 

The example of the East African War showed that war could 
break out if one country were determined on it. 

The Minister concluded by warning the youth of the country 
against “* the facile romance of a fresh and jolly war.” Py 

: { 


March oth.—The press pointed out that, apart from the action J ,), 
of the Government in sending troops to the Rhineland being legal, af 
Germany had not been guilty of an act of aggression, as defined in 
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Locarno. Only two divisions had been sent to a district where there 
six army corps before the War. 

March toth.—The press drew attention to the contrast between 
-poland’s “* willingness to understand,” and M. Sarraut’s refusal to 


were 


E . 
negotiate. : / ; . ; 
Opening the election campaign in Berlin Dr. Goebbels reviewed 


the achievements of the Government since 1933, and said that “ if 
there is perhaps not a complete agreement among all Germans re- 
sarding domestic affairs, I am fully convinced that there can be no 
joubt that in matters of foreign policy the entire German people stand 
ynanimously behind the Fihrer.” 

Their declaration of freedom in the Rhineland was not a threat 
to France, and they did not want to break the bridges to France. On 
the contrary, they wished to make the first steps towards the establish- 
ment of a new order in Europe. If they were to have confidence in 
other countries, other countries must have confidence in them. 

As for Germany’s manner of observing treaties, this could be 
seen from the agreement with Poland—they held to it because it was 
based on a spirit of reason. French policy was in a blind alley ; and 
they ought to consider the situation clearly and not cling to paragraphs 
which had become intolerable. 

That the reoccupation was a surprise, he went on, was in the 
nature of things; they had to act quickly, for they had no time to 
iose. They could not leave the Franco-Soviet Pact unanswered ; it 
had rendered Locarno invalid, and had restored to them their freedom 
of action. 

The garrisons on the Rhine were garrisons of peace. They had 
taken what they had asked the League to give in 1933, and they might 
now return toit. But they expected the colonial problem to be brought 
to a solution w thin a reasonable time after their return. 

Dr. Goebbels also emphasized that peoples could not live in- 
definitely according to the outcome of wars. There must be a new 
treaty, but a reasonable one. The peace offer made by Herr Hitler 
was on the grandest scale ever made in European history. The world 
must accept his concrete proposals. 

He mentioned that more than 3} million marks had been saved 
in 1935 on imports of food, compared with 1932. These sums were 
used for rearmament, he admitted. 

March 11th.—It was stated officially that a vote or resolution of 
censure by the League Council condemning Germany’s infraction of 
a treaty would not be regarded as preventing the opening of negotia- 
tions on the offers made by Herr Hitler. 

It was pointed out that, as Great Britain had reaffirmed Locarno, 
the position was now more favourable for France than before, since 
her frontiers were guaranteed and Germany’s were not. Germany’s 
denunciation of Locarno had created what was in effect a military 
alliance between Britain, France, and Belgium, which would remain 
in force until Britain terminated it. 

The press published an interview given to a London paper by 
Herr Hitler, in which he stated that Czechoslovakia also came within 

the scope of his offer of a pact, which allowed for no exceptions. Asked 
whether he would keep the offer open till after the French elections, 
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and, in the meantime, take no steps calculated to change the presen; 
situation, he replied in the affirmative. 

Herr Hitler also said there was no question of building up ,, 
offensive force in the Rhineland because: (1) Germany had no mor 
to demand of France and would demand nothing ; (2) Germany herse); 
had proposed the conclusion of non-aggression pacts, and had ey. 
pressed a desire for the signatures of England and Italy as guarantor; 
(3) such action was on military grounds both unnecessary and absurd. 

Asked why he had not presented his proposals along with a reques; 
for the remilitarization of the Rhineland, he replied that it was py 
no means certain that that method would have brought the other 
Powers to the negotiating table. It was impossible, he added, tha: 
one partner to a treaty should act against its spirit and letter withoy 
the other being released from its obligations. 

March 12th.—In an election address at Karlsruhe Herr Hitle; 
enumerated the principles on which he had based his struggle fo; 
Germany’s regeneration: honour and equality of rights both iy 
domestic and in foreign affairs, recovery through Germany’s own 
efforts, the concentration of national energy in a single will, the abolition 
of national disunity, and the preservation of peace at home and abroad, 

By the Polish Pact he had substituted mutual respect and con. 
sideration for mutual hatred; this principle he transferred to th 
western frontiers of Germany. As a Nationalist he tried to conving 
his fellow-countrymen and the world that the so-called enmity oj 
two nations was and must be an absurdity. His whole conciliatory 
policy was based on the principle that conciliation was possible onl) 
between partners, with equal rights. . 

All those who had experienced the War saw in war “ something 
horrible, not because we are cowards, but because we know what war 
is.’ “If the rest of the world,” he went on, ‘‘ treats Germany as an 
equal it will have no better and truer friend. Germany has no intention 
of attacking France, Czechoslovakia, or Poland. But now Franc 
has taken up close relations with Russia. Russia has no frontiers 
adjoining Germany, but there is one country closing in on Germany 
which has an alliance with Russia. No statesman in the world can 
tell me what the Franco-Soviet Pact means. I know what German 
wants. I would like to know what the French want, but I certainly 
know what Bolshevism wants.” 

Germany was “an island of peace” as compared with Russia 
National Socialism was no export article. Bolshevism was only in- 
terested in bringing disunity among the peoples. 

Locarno had been violated by others. . They had therefore de- 
nounced it, but the only consequence had been the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland, and he went on: “ I assure you that nothing, absolutely 
nothing, will induce us to renounce this regained sovereignty over 
the zone.” 

Later he said: “I hope the world will think as great-heartedly 
as we did when we made our offer. I made it as the spokesman of 
67 million people because I know that it is in Germany’s, and in the 
world’s, interests to have 25 years of peace. It is an offer which wil! 
last out my time. The offer, if rejected, will not be made again.” 

It was the most generous offer ever expressed in history, and it 
came from a man who could only make it because he enjoyed the trust 
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So far he had made no offer which was not in 
accordance with Germany’s honour: ‘“* My honour counts just as 
much as the honour of any other statesman,” he went on: “I am 
not a usurper, but have been elected by the people, and I shall remain 
hy the will of the people. If I have done wrongly, then I shall ask 
God Almighty to strike me down.” 

The Government issued a statement repeating the case for the 
remilitarization of the Rhineland. It pointed out that the earlier 
alliances of France with Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Poland had 
been readily accepted by Germany, and no objection had been made 
to the French fortifications along the frontier. But the alliance with 
the Soviet was a different matter. The Bolshevist creed was imperial- 
istic and aggressive, and the Pact was accompanied by a military 
agreement. 

France had now, for her protection, a series of alliances which 
would bring to her aid a total of 30 million men. In contrast to this, 
the occupation of the Rhineland had been made with some Ig battalions. 
In spite of this, France declared that she still needed, outside the 
largest ring of fortifications in the world, a demilitarized zone in 
Germany, open to every kind of attack. 

The Reich Government accordingly made the following declaration : 
“Germany undertook this occupation of her own territory only on 
an insignificant scale, in order to eliminate any chance of French fear 
that Germany was putting her under any kind of pressure, and in this 
way forcing her to negotiations under undignified circumstances 

The statement concluded by saying that, should the Gov ernment’s 
attitude in offering the 25 year pact not meet with the consent of 
the other Powers, then ‘‘ the German Government will naturally 
withdraw their proposals and, building on the trustworthiness, the 
loyalty, and the historic self-sacrificing courage of the German people, 
rather choose from now on an honourable isolation than live as a nation 
discriminated against in the community of the others.” 

General Géring, speaking at K6nigsberg, said: ‘“* Germany’s 
military forces are now strong enough to ward off any invasion 
no matter what may happen now, like one man Germany will defend 
her right to the last.” 

The D.A.Z., recalling the formation of the Stresa front, and 
comparing it with the meeting just opened in London wrote: “ it 
is only too fresh in our memory that the Council of the League, in a 
similar situation, brushed aside its elementary duty of considering 
all the revelant facts of the dispute. 

“In the verdict which it then passed, not a single word was spoken 
regarding the repeated German contention that the victorious Powers 
had flagrantly broken their legally binding promise to carry through 
a general measure of disarmament. Let it be borne in mind that 
the repetition of so blatant an injustice and such gross partisanship is 
now no longer to be feared. The Council must be quite clear that it 
would otherwise deal a death-blow to the Geneva institution and thus 
block the way opened by the Fiihrer to the resumption by Germany 
of her place in the League.”’ 

March 13th.—The press, for the first time since the action of 
March 7th, mentioned that this involved a “ breach of treaty,” and 
justified the sending of troops into the area opposite the Belgian 


of the whole people. 
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frontier (though Belgium had nothing to do with the Franco-Sovie 
Pact) by pointing to the close military co-operation between the 
Belgian and French General Staffs. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, after stating that no one jp 
Germany would feel disturbed by France’s immense fortifications 
or complain about them, went on to say that “ the fortifications or 
the lines of resistance which Germany must reserve herself the right 
to build will have an exclusively defensive character.” It intimated 
that such fortresses needed several years to build, and that Germany 
was not in a position to spend as much on them as France had. 

March 14th.—In a speech at Munich Herr Hitler emphasized 
that, in claiming equality for Germany, he had the whole country 
behind him, and justified what he had done by saying that he had 
instilled a sense of freedom into the people. “ With every step | 
made,”’ he went on, “I was conscious of the fact that it is I who am 
carrying the banner. Do not trust in the strength of another, but 
learn to trust in your own strength, which will not betray you. What 
I did, I did not do because I liked playing at soldiers, but because | 
wanted to restore the strength of the people.” 

No flattery or threats would induce him to abandon standing 
up for their nights; they did not move him in the slightest. “| 
wish to remain honourable. I don’t make any gestures. I stand 
upright and honest. . .. I want to do more than make gestures. 
Gestures are ancient fears. I want peace, but not peace built on 
blood and suppression. . . 

*“* If I am asked to make a gesture I answer: ‘I have made a 
gesture, the greatest any statesman can make.’ But I will make no 
gesture again compromizing Germany’s honour.” The German 
people would make its “ gesture” on March 2oth (in the election) 
and the whole world would understand it. 

Herr Hitler went on to say that a previous Government had 
concluded the Locarno Pact. Even then it was one-sided, and imposed 
on Germany an infinitely heavy burden. It was laid down that 
throughout a territory with a population of over 14} millions German 
sovereignty, in its military aspect, should be non-existent. There 
was also to be no fortification, although this territory was one of the 
most vital for the German people. In spite of this, he had declared 
that they would respect the Treaty so long as the others did. 

The French and Czechoslovak Pact with Russia were violations 
of Locarno, both in the letter and the spirit. In them it was not 
stipulated that the aggressor should be determined by the League, 
but by the high contracting Powers. For instance, if a war broke 
out in Eastern Europe they might be sure that France would allege 
Germany to be the aggressor, as in 1914, “‘ when we were falsely 
accused of having begun the world War.” 

““Let us assume a hypothetical case,” he went on, “‘ France 
declared that we are the aggressors although our frontiers do not 
border on Russia, and the only possibility of a collision would be if 
Russia were to send an army into Czechoslovakia. In such an eventu- 
ality the three countries—France, Russia and Czechoslovakia—would 
be united against Germany. What country would apply sanctions 
against those three ? 

As the head of the Reich it was his duty to go beyond legal 
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‘echnicalities and face realities and future possibilities. The de- 
militarized zone was something which must not be bound up with 
possible developments in other parts of Europe. 

Russia was an “ Imperialist Bolshevist State,’ and it was con- 

ceivable that France might become Bolshevist, in which event the 
decision whether the responsibility for aggression lay with Berlin or 
Moscow would be decided by the Communist faction in Paris, receiving 
its orders from Moscow. “I cannot,” he added, “‘ expose the German 
people to such a danger.” 
' He protested against the idea, which had “ become ingrained with 
some foreign statesmen, ” that the dependent condition of the German 
people was a “ natural legal status. . . . We will not suffer Germany 
to be all the time haled before international Courts, particularly 
when we are definitely in the right.” 

The Government issued a statement, which was communicated 
to the British and French Governments through the Embassies, 
declaring that, in the whole of the demilitarized zone, there were now 
stationed 36,500 soldiers, in which number were included the organized 
police forces. There were no armoured fighting units and no bombing 
aeroplanes. 

‘Tf one considers,” it stated, “‘ that the territory in question is 
inhabited by one-fifth of the population of the whole of Germany— 
i.e., by 144 million—and covers one-eighth of Germany, including 
large and important towns like Cologne, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, Wies- 
baden, Mainz and Mannheim, it results from the above-mentioned 
number that the occupation of the zone cannot be considered anything 
but symbolical.” 

The Bavarian Minister of the Interior, Herr Wagner, who spoke 
before the arrival of the Fiihrer, said that what Hitler had done since 
founding the Party and since taking over power “is, and remains 
unto all eternity, right. What he has done served the interests of 
the German people, and what profits the German people profits the 
whole world. And, on that account, everything he does is right.” 

He also said: ‘“‘ We have not broken any treaties. But even if 
we have, we deny others the right to condemn us.” 

A resolution was then passed, in the name of the 300,000 people 
present, protesting against the action of foreign statesmen in describing 
the day of March 7th as a breach of the Treaty. ‘ We regard it as 
the restoration of a right.” It went on: 

“We look upon you, Adolf Hitler, as the restorer of German 
equality and of the equality of all the nations. Thus you have fulfilled 
one of the points for which the others said they went to war in 1914. 
We look upon you as a bulwark in the battle against Bolshevism. 
We see in you the truest protector of European culture, of European 
peace, and of world peace.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that if sanctions were imposed 
against Germany a bullet would have been lodged in the heart of world 
trade; they would mean that the restricted interest payments still 
being made on foreign debts wonld stop altogether and for good. 

Reception of reply of the Reich Government to invitation to 
League Council meeting. (See League of Nations). 

The reference to the mediation of the British Government was 
inserted, it was stated, because the second condition of acceptance of 
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the invitation was one which did not concern so much the League 
Council, but chiefly Belgium and France. The British Governmey; 
would, therefore, be requested to submit the second condition ;, 
M. Flandin and M. Van Zeeland. 

If the Council merely examined the question relating to Locarny 
an entirely one-sided picture would present itself, whereas what ought 
to be seen was the whole that was Locarno and the German proposa\s 
together. 

March 16th.—It was stated officially that the word alsbald, trang. 
lated as “forthwith,” in the Government’s reply to the Leagy 
Council’s invitation, should rather be read to mean “ in due course.” 
or “in normal sequence,” 1.e., the German proposals ought to be 
considered directly after the decision had been taken as to the violation 
of treaties. 

Germany, it was stated, did not expect to be given the right t) 
vote on the points of violation ; by the expression “* on equal terms” 
she meant that she would expect the right to vote were the Council 
afterwards to consider what measures ought to be taken in consequence: 
of the violation. 

In an election speech at Frankfurt, Herr Hitler made an appeal 
for an honest understanding between nations, and asked the German 
nation: ‘“‘ Are you willing to bury the hatchet with France?” Thy 
audience gave loud cries of “ Yes.” 

Referring to Locarno he said it had failed to serve its purpose of 
guaranteeing a real peace. Other partners to it had concluded military 
agreements, and Germany did not believe in these, as they included 
the seed of grave complications. Of the various military agreements 
the Franco-Soviet Pact was the worst, as it recalled the horribk 
situation before and during the War. If France proceeded on her 
path, she was cancelling the Locarno Treaty. 

There could be no question of Germany’s going back on her demands 
and decisions; she could do no more than extend her hand to the 
world for an understanding. Once her claim to equal rights had been 
fulfilled she would be willing to enter into equal obligations in Europe 
and in the world. 

The press only published very much shortened versions of Her 
Hitler’s speech of March 14th, and the Munich press reported onl) 
the third of the resolutions passed by the meeting, 7.c., the one pledging 
loyalty to the Fiihrer. 

March 17th.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the Leagu 
Secretary-General replying to his telegram of March 16th, and stating 
that ‘“‘ Ambassador Herr von Ribbentrop will represent the German 
Government in the League Council at the examination of the question 
raised by the French and Belgian Governments. He will be available 
in London from Thursday morning onwards.” 

It was stated in Berlin that the Government were fully satisfied 
with the assurance given by Mr. Eden to Herr von Hoesch. 

Statement to Ambassador in London by Mr. Eden. (See Leagu: 
of Nations). 

Speaking at Dortmund General Gé6ring said the nation did not 
really need meetings and elections, but the main thing just now was 
to demonstrate their unity and the force resulting from it. M. Flandin 
was not in the same position ; if he put the question clearly to the 
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rrench people whether they wished to live in peace with Germany, 
or to suppress the German nation he would see that the whole nation 
was not behind him. 

If foreign statesmen had made a trip to the Rhineland they would 
een convinced that things could not and must not have developed 


have t : : : 
They would have realized the difference between treaties 


otherwise. 


drawn up in cold paragraphs at a green table and their practical 


execution. 
If economic pressure were used against Germany she would “ call 


up the whole Nazi party for the severest battle and create a holy 
energy which would be a veritable sport to the German nation.” A 
military threat would likewise be only of little avail. In answer 


Germany would say: “ You have been asleep, but Germany has 


not been asleep.” 

No one but the German people had the right to decide whether 
Germany had acted correctly or not. She was willing to make a great 
contribution towards peace, but there were things she would not do. 
The troops would remain in the Rhineland. 


Great Britain. as 
March 4th.—The Navy Estimates for 1936 were issued, showing 


i total of £69,930,000, an increase of {9,880,000 over those of March, 
1935. The amount for the Fleet Air Arm was £3,066,000, as against 
£1,873,000. 

No provision was made for any additional expenditure arising 
from the proposals in the White Paper, nor for the 1936 new construction 
programme. 

The number of new ships to be completed during the year was 30 
as in 1935), and the number to be advanced was 35. Provision was 
made for a personnel of 99.095, or 4.613 more than the number voted 
In 1935. 

Fuel was to cost £250,900 more than in 1935, and ammunition 
{1,092,900 more. {£450,000 was voted for the Singapore base. 

The number of pilots taken for training annually for the Fleet 
Air Arm was increased from 24 to 34. 

Enquiry from French Government regarding Italy and Locarno. 
(See France). 

March 5th.—The Army Estimates were issued and _ totalled 
£49,281,000. This was an increase of {4,176,000 in the normal charges, 
and did not include the emergency expenditure of £1,555,000 associated 
with the Abyssinian war. (The vote in 1935 was £43,550,000). 

Mechanization and striking power were to be increased at an 
estimated ratio of 40 per cent. The Personnel of the Regular Army 
was to be increased by 6,200 men, and of the Territorials by 7,320. 
The strength of the Army Reserve would be 8,200 men larger, and 
the total regimental establishment was to be 537,392, of which 
British Army, 144,383; Army Reserve, 121,200; Territorial Army, 
184,265 ; and the Army in India, 57,524. 

The Air Defence troops were to number 17,000. 

Speaking in the Commons the Home Secretary, referring to 
reports of molestation of Jews in East London by Fascists, said there 
not any wide-spread anti-Semitism, but these local outbreaks were 
potentially dangerous, and Jew-baiting would not be tolerated. 
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March 6th.—The Government instructed the Ambassador ; 
Rome to protest to the Italian Government against the bombing of 
the Red Cross unit near Kworam, and to ask for an enquiry into the 
circumstances. 

The Foreign Office received from the Minister at Addis Ababa th: 
report of the medical officer in charge of the unit. This showed tha; 
it was encamped two miles from the nearest troops, on open ground 
and that the aeroplane repeatedly flew over it at a low altitude 
dropping 40 bombs. Italian planes had often flown at low altitude: 
over the unit’s camp since it had been at Kworam and while it was 
on the way there from Waldia. 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham, said the Goverp. 
ment’s defence plans constituted ‘‘the greatest, most far-reaching 
and most progressive of the kind that have ever been made by this 
country in time of peace.” ‘“‘ We have to reflect,’’ he went on, “ that 
we are living in a time of great anxiety . . . that the international 
situation has been steadily deteriorating, and that unless the forces 
that make for peace are strong, they might well be unable to withstand 
those of others who, having acquired a giant’s strength, might be 
tempted to use it like a giant . . . we cannot shut our eyes to what 
is going on elsewhere.” 

The Government believed in the policy of collective security, 
but under it, every nation had the right to expect that it would have 
the help of all its partners if it should suffer unprovoked attack ; and 
if all of them were sufficiently equipped to give their help, the risk of 
hostilities was immediately enormously reduced. The Government 
felt that, by putting themselves in a position to fulfil their obligations 
under the Covenant they were making the greatest possible con- 
tribution to the cause of peace. He recalled that a representative of 
one of the smaller Powers had welcomed the news as to what Britain 
intended to do by saying: ‘‘ That comes as a relief, because we know 
that England is one of the police Powers of the world.” 

As to details, they must make the Navy, he said, strong enough 
to be able to keep open those sea communications between themselves 
and other parts of the world, upon which their safety must depend. 
As to the Air Force, they were determined to have a Force so speedy, 
so powerful, that it would act as an effective deterrent to anyone 
thinking of hostile action. 

Referring to the production of armaments, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: “It is quite certain that if we depended solely upon the firms 
who are ordinarily contracting with the Government for purposes of 
armament, we should have to wait a great deal too long.” They 
could not forget that in 1914 there was a period of many months during 
which there was a shortage of munitions. To prevent this was going 
to cost a lot of money, but it was going to be spent in the country. It 
was not going to be a gold mine for employers; they were already 
taking steps to prevent the making of undue profits. 

The Air Estimates showed a total of £43,490,600, which was 
£12,488,500 more than the final estimates for 1935. They included 
the Two-year Expansion Programme announced in 1935, but not 
the additional 370 aircraft proposed in the White Paper. 

The Secretary for Air, in a memorandum, stated that recruiting 
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had been satisfactory, and during the past few months 600 officers 
and 10,000 men had been added. 

In March, 1937, the strength of the Air Force would be 1,500 
frst line machines for home defence, 270 overseas units, and 220 Fleet 
This meant that 55 new squadrons would be created by 






air arm. 


that date. 
The pay of the Force at £6,518,000 showed an increase of 


(1.516,000. Technical and warlike stores accounted for {£18,491,000, 
an increase Of £7,339,000 Over 1935. 

The Treasury issued a Minute on Defence Expenditure, in which 
the Lords Commissioners stated that the discharge of their responsi- 












vern- bility to Parliament in the sphere of finance could best be reconciled 
Ching with the needs of the situation by the appointment of a Standing 
y this Committee, to be known as the “ Treasury Inter-Service Committee ” 
that on which the three Services would be represented. 





Mr. Eden received the German Ambassador and asked him to 














10na] 

OFces inform his Government that the Government were anxious to begin 
tand conversations with the aim of concluding a Western Air Pact. 

t be March 7th.—The German Ambassador presented the Memorandum 
what denouncing Locarno to Mr. Eden, who told him that the Government 
; would be bound to take a most serious view of the Reich Government’s 
rity violation of solemn pledges. 

lave March oth.—Speaking in the Commons Mr. Eden referred to the 
and offer made to the German Ambassador regarding an Air Pact, and 
cof showed that it had been a practical bid for improved relations between 
ent Britain, France, and Germany. 

Ons He had told the German Ambassador on March 7th that the 
on- German action was a contradiction of what Herr Hitler himself had 
of affirmed, and that the British Government did not share the German 






view of the Soviet Pact. He had pointed out that the effect on British 
public opinion must be deplorable, and the German Ambassador had 
then stated that Germany’s offer to return to the League had been 
made to please the British. 

The League Council, which was the proper body to take counsel, 
would meet on March 13th, and no decision would be taken till then. 
The German action had profoundly shaken confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of any future obligations Germany might undertake, but 
her proposals would nevertheless be studied objectively to see whether 
they contained any possible chance of rebuilding the shaken peace 
structure. 

There was, happily, no reason to suppose that Germany’s action 
implied a threat of hostilities, but the British Government declared 
that any attack on France or Belgium while this situation was being 
considered would cause Great Britain to go to their assistance. In 
short, the Treaty of Locarno stood for Britain, though Germany had 
denounced it. 

In reply to a question as to whether, in any negotiations the 
Government might undertake, the Government would consider the 
position of Austria and the interest which Great Britain had in the 
maintenance of its integrity and independence, he replied in the 
affirmative. 

For this dual policy of firmness and moderation he asked for 
support from all sections of opinion in the House. 
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Opening the debate on the Defence programme, Mr. Baldwin 
began by stating that the objective of their foreign policy was to 
secure peace for the peoples of the British Empire and for the nations 
of the world, and the means of obtaining that objective were collective 
security and friendship. 

The Defence measures were dictated by the need to fulfil their 
obligations under the Covenant and to protect themselves. The pro- 
gramme was a minimum. Though all attempts to promote dis. 
armament had failed the Government had not given up hope of 
agreement to limit armaments. Meanwhile, one nation could make 
a war, and present dangers could not be overlooked. 

The existing system of collective security had failed to prevent 
the outbreak of war, but in future it must be able to do so. The only 
way was to make it plain to an aggressor that he would be met at once 
by armed opposition. That, however, was not plain to-day, and it 
could only be made plain if democratic countries were much more 
ready for war than they now were: “a terrible, but inevitable, 
conclusion,’ he added. 

A second lesson of the past was that collective security meant 
exceptional burdens for Britain, the greatest naval and trading Power. 
The existing inadequacy of British forces was due to economy. In 
1932 they had postponed making up leeway so as not to prejudice 
the Disarmament Conference ; but by the end of 1933 the Conference 
had failed, and Japanese and German developments had complicated 
the problem. They had made a final effort in January, 1934, by putting 
forward their own proposals. Berlin accepted, but Paris refused, 
urging the fact of German rearmament. That only showed how they 
had failed to remove the reciprocal distrust existing in France and 
Germany. 

Turning to the White Paper Mr. Baldwin pointed out how the 
work at the Naval Conference and Mr. Eden’s proposal to Germany 
on March 6th were proofs of their sincere efforts to bring reason into 
armaments. Those efforts would continue, and if they succeeded the 
programme could be lessened. It must be flexible and its cost could 
only be stated in intermittent Estimates. 

The core of the proposals was supply, the organization of which 
had already been strengthened. The Supply Board had drawn up 
plans for the duplication of Government factories and the expansion 
of private ones. There would be no threat to trade union standards. 

March 1oth.—Replying to the Defence debate Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that the events of the previous few days had strengthened 
the case for progressing as fast as possible with defensive measures, 
though there was no cause for panic. The measures had a dual purpose 
—a contribution to collective security and the attainment of national 
security. Both were necessary while the collective system was 
incomplete. 

He agreed with a statement made by Mr. Churchill that the 
preparation of industry was the gist of the matter. They intended 
to arrange that industry should superimpose on its ordinary work 
provision for arms manufacture. Food supply had not been lost sight 

of, and the production of wheat and sugar and the stocks of pigs had 
increased materially under the measures introduced. 

Mr. Churchill urged that the whole industry of the country should 
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pe organized for arms production, and wished to see the separation 
of supply from the tasks of the new Minister of Defence. 

He also maintained that the Government ought to have acted in 
1933; since then Germany’s rearmament had been immeasurable, 
and she had probably spent {£1,500 millions on it, raised by internal 
porrowing. A large proportion of the people of Germany was dependent 
on military preparation all supported by borrowed money. Soon 
Germany would have to choose between internal or external catastro- 

Could they doubt which course her present rulers would take ? 
Turning to the Navy Mr. Churchill urged a large construction of 
destrover flotillas, to counter German submarines, of which, by 1937, 
she might have a greater tonnage than in her first attack on merchant 
shipping in the War. 

Mr. Lloyd George regretted the White Paper said nothing about 
food supply. He disputed the estimates of Germany’s strength, since 
she was isolated, and Russia was much stronger than before. Britain 
could not proceed on the assumption that she would stand alone. 

The Labour amendment condemning the Government’s policy 
was defeated by 378 votes to 155. The motion in favour of the White 
Paper programme was carried by 371 votes to 153. 

Lord Cranborne received the Soviet Ambassador, who told him 

that his Government could not regard the German denunciation of 
Locarno as an isolated action ; the occupation of the Rhineland zone, 
was, they felt, but one in a chain of acts all inspired by an aggressive 
spirit. 
They were convinced that condonation of this instance of treaty- 
breaking would encourage further breaches of obligations and put a 
premium on aggression. The danger of war might be prevented if a 
resolute stand were made now, but it would be too late to check Herr 
Hitler in the next emergency. His Government, he said, were strongly 
opposed to negotiations and at Geneva they would recommend most 
resolute action, and support it to the full. 

March 11th.—M. Flandin arrived in London and, in a statement to 
the press, said he had every confidence in the ultimate issue of the 
conversations. France upheld “ that same notion of collective security 
by means of the Covenant which is so dear to British popular opinion. 
I need only ask every Englishman carefully to read once more the text 
of the Locarno Treaty that he may exactly take stock of the obligations 
resulting from it.” 

In a speech at Cambridge Sir Austen Chamberlain emphasized 
that the reference to “‘ dictated peace ”’ (in Germany) certainly could 
not be applied to Locarno, which had been suggested by Germany. 
Even if Germany were right in her contention that the Soviet Pact 
was incompatible with Locarno why had she not asked for a judicial 
decision on it ? 

March 12th.—A Conference opened in London of representatives 
of the Governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain and Italy, 


phe. 


signatories to Locarno, with Mr. Eden in the Chair. A communiqué 


issued afterwards stated that “it was unanimously recognized by 
the representatives of these Powers that the reoccupation of the 
demilitarized zone by Germany constituted a clear violation of Article 42 
and Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Treaty of Locarno. 
It will be for the Council of the League of Nations, to whom France 
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and Belgium had referred the matter, to pronounce upon this point.” 


During the discussions M. Flandin made it clear that the Frenc) 
standpoint was that negotiations with the law breaker would not }¢ 
possible unless and until the Rhineland zone was restored to its forme; 
state. Once this demand for reparation was met France would hy 
ready to consider any changes proposed and discussed in and through 
the League Council. 

Signor Grandi was understood to have said that Italy as , 
guarantor of Locarno considered that a violation of that freely 
accepted obligation had been committed by the entry of German 
troops into the Rhineland. Through no fault of her own, but by the 
action of other members of the League, Italy had been put in a special 
position which deserved attention. 

It was learnt that Mr. Eden had informed the German Ambassador 
the previous evening that it would be difficult to exaggerate hoy 
grave was the view the Government took of the situation, and had 
asked Herr Hitler to make a spontaneous contribution towards 
settlement, which he suggested might take the form of withdrawing 
all but a symbolical number of troops from the Rhineland, and under. 
taking not to fortify the zone at least for the period necessary for the 
pacts to be negotiated and for the international situation to be 
regularized. 

The German Ambassador handed to Mr. Eden a statement 
reading: “‘ The German Government cannot enter into a discussion 
with regard to a lasting or provisional limitation of the German 
Sovereignty in the Rhineland. The Chancellor wishes, however, in 
order to facilitate for the French Government the acceptance of the 
German proposals, to explain in the following way his intention, which 
he has declared from the beginning, to give to the re-establishment of 
the German sovereignty in the Rhineland at present only a symbolic 
character. 

The strength of the troops which have been stationed in certain 
garrisons in the Rhineland on a peace-time basis has been already 
communicated to the British and the French military attachés in Berlin. 
This strength will not be increased at present. It is equally not intended 
at present to station these troops nearer to the French or the Belgian 
frontier. This restriction of the military occupation will be observed 
for the duration of the pending negotiations. It is assumed, however 
that a similar attitude will be observed by France and Belgium.” 


Moving the Army Estimates in the Commons, Mr. Duff Cooper 
described the three objects of the Army as Home Defence, Defence of 
Empire, and provision of an Expeditionary Force. An expeditionary 
land force was necessary, because if Britain were in a war she would 
have to be all in, and not confine her contribution to the Navy and 
and Air Force. Also, the security of Northern France and the Low 
countries was even more essential to Britain’s own safety since her 
insular immunity had gone. 

Any war would, of course, be a war of collective security, he said, 
and they could not damp or hamper their allies by restricting their 
contribution. Moreover, no war would be possible without public 
backing, and the public would not be content to leave the fighting to 
airmen and sailors. 
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March 13th.—Sir Thomas Inskip was appointed Minister for the 
(o-ordination of Defence. 

Following a further conference a communiqué was issued stating 
that “as the discussion proceeded it was noted with satisfaction that 
4 closer approximation of views had become apparent.” 

The Belgian Premier presented a report of which the conclusions 
were arranged under three headings: (1) the unanimous recognition 
of the violation by Germany of her freely accepted treaty obligations ; 















Y as 
freely (2) the unanimous agreement between the delegations that the present 
reTMar crisis must not become a step on the road to war ; and (3) the question 
by the of the British contribution towards the security of the Western Powers, 
Specia France and Belgium in the first place, now isolated from Germany 

by her own action. 

Ssador March 16th.—During the debate in Parliament on the Navy 
€ how Estimates, Lord Stanley explained that the increase of nearly {10 
d had million was almost all due to increases in men, supplies and ships 
: needed for an acceleration of the normal programme—not for the 






new defence programme. He defended the capital ship, though 






























awing 

Inder- stating that they would prefer smaller battleships, so long as they 

oT the were superior to cruisers. 

0 be He hinted that the escalator clause of the London Treaty might 
be involved. 

ment March 17th.—Moving the Air Estimates in Parliament, Sir Philip 

ssion Sassoon said the programme would raise the Home Defence Force to 

‘man 1,750 first-line machines. At home and abroad the first-line strength 

rin would have been doubled in the two years ending in March, 1937. 

- the The expansion was governed by three principles: (1) Fighting 

hich strength, fully-manned, and adequate to deter aggression ; (2) adequate 

it of reserves of men and machines; (3) an efficient industry in the back- 

volic ground. 

The personnel required had been increased from 22,500 to 25,000, 
bain and out of 2,500 new pilots 1,700 had already been obtained. Out of 
ady 50 new air stations 29 had already been acquired. 
lin, A new type of fighter machine, capable of over 300 miles an hour, 
ded was being produced. As a result of the largely increased output 
len planned and begun there had been an increase in employment of 
- 6,500 in the last three months. 
€ 

P LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE. 
a March 11th.—The First Committee adopted the two Reports of 
pe the Second Technical Sub-Committee. The first dealt with the defini- 
tions of categories of vessels and the age limits for each category. The 
ig second laid down the qualitative limits adopted, 7.e., Capital ships, 
d 35,000 tons, with 14-inch guns; these limits to be reviewed in 1940. 
an Zone of non-construction : no vessel to be built of between 8,000 and 
17,000 tons. “A” class cruisers: none to be built during the 





currency of the treaty. ‘‘ B” class cruisers: 8,000 tons, and 6.1-inch 
guns. Aircraft carriers : 23,000 tons and 6.1-inch guns. Submarines : 


2,000 tons and 5.1-inch guns. 
The duration of the treaty was fixed at six years (the end of 1942). 










Greece. 
March 5th.—General Papagos, the Minister of War, was replaced 
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by General Metaxas, and the Under-Secretary for War was also super- 
seded. This followed a further effort by certain senior officers to 
persuade the King to form a Royal Military Government, and dissolye 
Parliament. They were believed to fear that the meeting of the 
Chamber the next day for the election of a President might lead to the 
formation of a Parliamentary Government which would deprive them 
of their commands. General Papagos submitted their demands to 
the King, threatening to resign if they were not accepted. His Majesty 
consulted the Premier and at once accepted the resignation. 

The old Republican parties were understood to have promised to 
support a Service Government. 

March 6th.—The Liberal leader, M. Sophoulis, was elected 
President of the Chamber, his majority in the ballot including 13 Com. 
munist votes. 

March 11th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement to the effect 
that no obligations of any kind in Central Europe had been undertaken 
by any Greek Administration, and recommending that, in the public 
interest, the controversy about the Balkan Pact should cease. (A 
newspaper had published a communication from M. Venizelos accusing 
the Foreign Minister in the Tsaldaris Cabinet of signing a Minute in 
Geneva involving the country in obligations in Central Europe under 
the Balkan Pact). 

March 13th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed. The Prime Minister 
continued to hold the Foreign Ministry, and M. Montzavinos remained 
Minister of Finance. The Minister of the Interior was M. Logothetis, 
who also acted as Minister of Justice. 

General Metaxas continued as Minister of War, on the under- 
standing that if the Cabinet went to the country he would not stand 
for election. 


H ° 

March 13th.—The Austrian Chancellor and the Foreign Minister 
arrived in Budapest and conferred with the Premier and Foreign 
Minister. Baron Waldenegg informed the press that the Danubian 
States were all economically complementary to and had to rely upon 
one another, and they felt, too, that economic co-operation was likely 
to lead to a rapprochement politically. The Rome Pact, he considered, 
had proved its value. 

March 14th.—The German action in the demilitarized zone was 
welcomed by public opinion and the press as a practical example of 
the way to show that treaties were ‘“‘not eternal.” 


Italy. 
"March 4th.—Prince Starhemberg arrived in Rome. 
Unofficial references to the British arms programme were critical 
of the statements made regarding the cause of the precautions taken 
by Great Britain and, in particular, the movement of the Fleet into 
the Mediterranean. It was not believed that this was due to press 
attacks, since these attacks had been made by the Ottobre, “‘ only a 
little sheet of no importance.” 

As to the dispatch of troops to Libya, this had been only natural 
when Italy was preparing for her colonial campaign, and formed part 
of her stragetic measures. 
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March 5th.—The Government received from the Swedish Minister 
. strong Note demanding compensation for the death of the member 
of the Red Cross unit on December 30th, and for the damage and 
injury suffered. The Note maintained that the attack was wilful and 
not an accident of war. 

An explanatory statement issued in Rome regarding the report 
of the bombing of a British Red Cross unit said that a telegram from 
Marshal Badoglio the previous day had announced that an Italian 
eroplane had sighted on March 3rd, near an Abyssinian camp south 
of Kworam, some 30 lorries from which cases and baggage were being 
unloaded. At the centre of them a Red Cross emblem was displayed. 
The pilot flew low and was received by violent anti-aircraft fire and 
hit just when he was over the Red Cross sign. 

He returned the next day, and was again hit. Dispositions were 
then taken for the bombing of the objective from which, after the 
bombs had taken effect, black smoke arose which confirmed the Italian 
supposition that it was an ammunition dump. 

It was added that the information from the British Embassy 
that the unit had moved to Kworam had only been received that 
morning (March 5th). 

Signor Mussolini received Prince Starhemberg, and later the 
French Ambassador. It was understood that Signor Mussolini had 
indicated to the British and French Governments that an oil embargo 
would lead to Italy’s withdrawal from the League, her refusal to 
participate further in the Locarno Treaty, and her denunciation of 
the Franco-Italian military agreement and the remanning of the 
frontier with France on the former scale. 

It was also understood that the French Ambassador had made it 
clear to the Duce that if he rejected the appeal of the Committee of 
Thirteen, France would be forced to support the oil embargo. 

The Giornale d’ Italia, referring to the Naval Conference, said the 
Italian delegation had ‘‘ maintained its reservations in the technical no 
less than in the political field, declaring that no distinction can be 
made between them.” 

March 6th.—Report re bombing of British Red Cross. (See Great 
Britain). 

March 7th.—Signor Mussolini announced his acceptance in prin- 
ciple of the League appeal for negotiations to end the war. 

March oth.—The reply to the League stated that the Government, 
“replying to the appeal which has been addressed to it, accepts in 
principle to enter into negotiations concerning the settlement of the 
[talo-Abyssinian conflict.” 

Reports from the Eritrean headquarters announcing a cessation 
of hostilities were stated in Rome to be entirely unfounded. 

The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was understood to have 
informed the British Ambassador that the Government had received 
no news of the second bombing of the Red Cross. Instructions had 
already been sent to the headquarters, he said, and these would be 
repeated by telegraph at once. He also repeated the promise to enquire 
into the circumstances of the bombing. 

March 11th.—An authoritative statement in Rome said that 
Italy was “ anti-sanctionist ’’ by nature ; ‘* we oppose them in principle 
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because we consider that they are futile and because they hit th 
weakest portion of the nation.” 

March 16th.—It was announced that on March gth the Goverp. 
ment had protested to Geneva against a raid by the Abyssiniansg op 
February 13th, when 57 Italian workmen were killed, on the ground 
that the victims were not combatants. 


Japan. 


March 4th.—Prince Konoe, President of the House of Peers, wa; 
asked to form a Cabinet, but declined. 

An Imperial ordinance created a special military tribunal to tr; 
the mutineers, of whom there were stated to have been some 1,45 
in all. Five young officers were still at large. 

General Nishi was appointed Inspector-General of Militar 
Education. 

March 5th.—Mr. Hirota was reported to have formed a Cabine: 
with Mr. Yoshida as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Count Terauchj 
Minister of War ; Admiral Nagano, Marine; Mr. Baba, Finance ; and 
Mr. Ohara, Minister of Justice. Mr. Matsudaira was Minister of th 
Imperial Household. 

Generals Mazaki and Hayashi resigned from the Supreme Military 
Council. 

March 6th.—Generals Araki and Abe also resigned from the 
Military Council ; and all four of them were placed on the reserve. 

General Minami (C.-in-C. and Ambassador in Manchukuo) was 
appointed to the Military Council, and was succeeded in Manchukuo 
by General Ueda. 

It was learnt that the report of the formation of the Cabinet was 
premature, as Mr. Hirota had not secured a Minister of War. General 
Terauchi, who had been named, transmitted to Mr. Hirota the views 
of the Army, which refused to allow an officer of the requisite rank 
(Lieutenant General) to serve unless certain conditions were met, 
particularly as regards the personnel of the Cabinet. 

March 7th.—Further information regarding the attitude of the 
Army was to the effect that the leaders felt that the Cabinet proposed 
by Mr. Hirota would not allay unrest in their own ranks, and pledges 
were believed also to have been demanded regarding policy. 

General Terauchi issued a statement saying that the Cabinet 
‘“‘ influenced by Liberalism and intent on maintaining the status quo 
is inadequate. Passivity or composure at this critical time will create 
further complications.” 

The Asahi interpreted this to mean that the Army considered 
laissez-faire economics had failed to provide the funds for defence 
or to ameliorate the lot of the farmers. 

March oth.—Mr. Hirota formed a Cabinet of officials, with Genera! 
Terauchi, Minister of War; Dr. Baba, Minister of Finance; Dr. 
Hayashi, Justice ; Admiral Nagano, Marine; Mr. Ushio, the Interior ; 
Mr. Shimada, Agriculture; Mr. Tanamogi, Communications; and 
Mr. Kawasaki, Minister of Commerce. 

Only four were politicians, and four were Civil Servants, one ol 
them being the Home Minister. All the claims of the parties and the 


election results were ignored. . 
March 1oth.—The Minister of Finance issued a statement declaring 
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‘hat additional revenue was necessary for Japan’s Manchukuo policy, 
national defence and rural relief. A fundamental reform of State 
and local taxation was needed to equalize burdens and increase 
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revenue 
The Minister of War stated that the Army would “ purge itself 


of evils and enhance its discipline, and promote the nation’s welfare 
<9 that the Government may be renovated and defence made perfect.” 

The resignations were announced of many senior officers holding 
executive positions in the War Office, General Staff and the Divisions 
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of the regiments involved in the revolt. 
to tr March 12th—The Soviet Ambassador made a complaint to the 
© 1,45 Foreign Office that the work of the Embassy had been interrupted by 
= the arrest of eight Japanese employed as interpreters, etc. 
filitar, March 17th.—The Government issued a declaration of policy 
which stated that, in foreign affairs, it would seek to obtain the fruits 

abinet of Japan’s position as the stabilizing force of East Asia. It would 
rauchi respect the principle of ‘* Live and let live” among the Far Eastern 
> and peoples and act in accordance with the inseparable unity of Japan and 
of th Manchukuo. 
me The national defensive equipment would be replenished, and 
ilitary diplomacy would be positive and independent. 

At home, the Government promised to reform the financial system 
n the ind encourage trade. The ideas of national policy would again be 
ve. clarified and education reformed to promote the “ national spirit.” 
) was Ideas incompatible with Japan’s foundation on the principles and 
1ukuo dignity of the Constitution and national law would be eliminated. 

The Government replied to a Soviet communication of March 9th 
t was containing conditions for frontier mixed commissions by proposing 
neral that the Soviet-Manchurian frontier from Lake Khanka to the north- 
views east frontier of Korea should be ‘‘ redemarcated ” by a mixed com- 
rank mission. If this were agreed to Japan would accept the Soviet proposal 
met, for a permanent commission to settle incidents on “ this section of 

the frontier.” 
#7 Reply of the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

OSE( 
ges League of Nations. 

March 8th.—The China Committee of the Council approved the 
net programme of technical co-operation with the Nanking Government 






quo 
ate 


and the League for 1936. 

March 14th.—The Council held a special meeting in London, 
at the request of the Belgian and French Governments. After dis- 
cussion it decided to send an invitation to the German Government 
to be represented at the meetings to be held on March 16th and onwards. 
The invitation was sent by virtue of Article 4 of the Locarno Treaty 
(not of Article 17 of the Covenant), so that Germany would attend 
as a non-League State “ to take part in the examination by the Council 
of the question of the communication from the French and Belgian 
Governments.” 

In the discussion Mr. Eden said his Government shared the 
anxieties felt by France and Belgium, and added that, “in our view 
a patent and incontestable breach of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles relating to the demilitarized zone and of the Treaty of 
Locarno has been committed . . . if this conclusion is shared it will 
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be for the Council to deal with the situation . . . our co-signatori« 
of the Locarno Treaty . . . may count upon the fullest co-operatio, 
of his Majesty’s Government in all endeavours to establish peace anj 
understanding among the nations of Europe upon a firm and enduring 
foundation.” 

M. Flandin, after reviewing recent events, said that his Governmen 
in denouncing the violation of Article 2 and Article 8 of the Locarn 
Treaty, had rather carried out a duty than made use of a right. |; 
it were only a question of exercising her rights the text of the Treaty 
authorized the urgent taking of brutal and decisive measures. They 
had, however, only acted under Article 4, and were resolved at the las 
to put at the disposal of the League all their material and moral force; 

He pointed out that in Notes exchanged with Berlin in Ma, 
and June, 1935, the arguments put forward by Germany regardin: 
the Soviet Pact and Locarno had been “ amply refuted,” and the 
German Government had made no reply. Nor had they take 
advantage of the arbitration convention drawn up at the same time 
as Locarno, or of the suggestion that the Pact should be submitted ty 
the Hague Court. 

They could have no doubt that Germany’s decision had been 
prepared for a long time, and that the argument used was nothing 
but a pretext chosen from others which she had considered before. 

There was also the violation of Article 43 of Versailles, character. 
ized by Article 44 as a hostile act. It was not without reason that at 
Locarno they had put on the same footing respect for frontiers and 
respect for the arrangements destined to be a necessary safeguard for 
Belgium and France. They had declared that no difference should 
be made between an attack on national territory and the deliberate 
violation of the demilitarized zone. Once violation had been de- 
termined it would be the duty of the guarantors to furnish France 
and Belgium with the assistance provided for in the Treaty. 

M. Van Zeeland pointed out that, proportionately, his country 
had the longest frontier and the most exposed, with Germany, and 
repeated that there had been nothing in their attitude that could give 
grounds for any reproach. The pretexts advanced by Germany in 
no way concerned Belgium. 

They attached the greatest importance to Locarno, he said, 
“* because it can be described as unique. There has never existed any 
international instrument with regard to which we might think there 
were more reasons for its being considered inviolable.’’ He said they 
were determined in the future to play their part in all collective effort, 
and concluded: “ On behalf of Belgium it is my sad duty to ask the 
Council, according to the Locarno Treaty, which we intend to apply 
to the end, to take solemn note of the infringement of Articles 42 
and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, and at once to inform the Powers 
signatories of the Locarno Treaty, and in particular the guarantor 
Powers. 

March 15th.—The reply of the German Government to the in- 
vitation to attend the Council was received. It conveyed an acceptance 
in principle, subject to two conditions: (1) that the Government's 
representative “shall be on a footing of equality with the repre- 
sentatives of members of the Council in the proceedings and in the 
conclusions of the Council”; (2) as “the German Government's 
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_. , does not consist merely in the restoration of German 
ignty in the Rhineland zone, but is bound up also with com- 
ive concrete proposals to give a new assurance.of peace in 
Europe, the German Government regards the political action which 
it has taken as a whole, the component parts of which cannot be 
separated from one another. 

“For this reason the German Government can _ participate 
in the Council’s proceedings only if it is assured that the Powers 
concerned are prepared to enter into negotiations forthwith in 
regard to the German proposals. The German Government will, 
with this object, place itself in touch with his Majesty’s Government 
under whose presidency the Powers concerned in the Rhine Pact of 
Locarno are met together for discussion in London.” 

The second condition named by the German Government in their 
reply to the invitation was regarded in London as “ unhelpful,” and 
\M. Flandin informed the press that he formally refused to admit the 
proposals of Herr Hitler for one reason, and one reason only. He 
had come to London to have recorded a violation of Locarno. He 
would not discuss anything else and, if necessary, he would leave 
London and even the Council. 

March 16th.—M. Flandin presented a draft resolution in the name 
of the French and Belgian Governments, stating that “ the Council 
finds that the German Government has committed an infringement 
of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles . . . and of the Treaty of 
Locarno . . . invites the Sectetary-General in application of Article 4, 
paragraph 2, to inform at once the signatory Powers of the said Treaty 
of the findings which the Council has just reached.” 

The President suggested the postponement of the discussion of 
the draft because the Council had arranged to send a telegram to 
Berlin containing the reply to the German telegram of March 15th. 
This read: ‘* Germany will participate in the examination by the 
Council of the question submitted by the Belgian and French Govern- 
ments on the same terms as the representatives of the other guarantee 
Powers, whose situation under the Treaty is the same as that of Ger- 
many—.e., with full right of discussion, the votes of the three Powers 
not being counted in calculating unanimity. 

In regard to the second question, it is not for the Council to give 
to the German Government the assurance which it desires.” 

Statement in Berlin regarding wording of German reply to in- 
vitation to League meetings. (See Germany). 

March 17th.—During discussions in the Council the British Govern- 
ment was understood to have proposed the establishment of a neutral 
zone between Germany on the one hand and France and Belgium on 
the other. The territory on the French side of the frontier to be 
included in it would stop short of the Maginot line. 

Telegram from German Government accepting invitation to the 
Council. (See Germany). 

A telegram from Berlin was received in the Foreign Office, which 
read: “ The German Government expect that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will do their utmost in the circumstances of the case to bring 
about at the proper time a discussion with the interested Powers of 


our proposals.” 
In reply Mr. Eden, after consulting the Belgian and French 
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delegates, telegraphed: ‘*‘ His Majesty’s Government are doing, anj 
will continue to do their utmost to find a means of bringing about 2 
peaceful and satisfactory settlement of the present difficulties, |; 
is clear to H.M. Government that the proposals of the Chancellor as 
well as any proposals made by other parties concerned, must be 
discussed at the proper time. The German Government will appreciate 
however, that it is not possible for H.M. Government to give any mor. 
explicit assurance at this stage.” 

The Council, ruling that the German telegram was no reply to 
its own of the preceding day, decided that it must open the debate 
on the Franco-Belgian draft resolution re the infraction of the Treaties 
and at once inform the Locarno signatories. 

In the debate, which was at first private, M. Flandin was under. 
stood to have expressed profound disappointment at the British 
proposals, as making no distinction between France and Germany a 
to the security of their common frontier offered to them. j 

In the public session M. Aras said the Council, in his view, when 
called upon to deal with a question relating to the violation of , 
demilitarized zone, had the function of an arbitrator. It also had 
two other functions—that of a mediator in international disputes, 
and of a guarantor of security. 

M. Litvinoff, who permitted himself ‘‘ complete frankness because 
of the way in which Mr. Hitler was accustomed to speak of the U.S.S.R.,” 
criticized very severely the violation of Locarno. He disclaimed the 
idea that Germany was being encircled, and also said his Government 
were ready to take part in all measures decided upon. 


Manchukuo. 


March 17th.—Proposals for settlement of frontier incidents and 
demarcation of frontier. (See Japan and U.S.S.R.) 


The Netherlands. 


March 11th.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement in which 
he said the Government had decided to keep under training the 
conscripts doing their first period of service, who were shortly due 
to return home. 


Palestine. 
March 12th.—The address by the High Commissioner on Decem- 


ber 21st, explaining the proposed Constitution was published. (British 


Cmd. 5119). 
The foreword, by Mr. J. H. Thomas, stated that it was suggested 


that each of the three communities should have its own electorate, 
and the language of each might be used in debates. 

The High Commissioner said the municipal councils were now 
working satisfactorily, and he felt confident the Legislative Council, 
too, would work for the general good of the people. 


P. 


March 11th.—The Provisional Government issued a_ decree 
establishing a totalitarian State. It placed all industries under the 
Minister of the Interior, and declared that the Revolutionary Party 
and the State were inseparable. 
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It also announced that the Government would forthwith “ mobilize 
the voluntary co-operation of all citizens for carrying out all their 
permanent activities directly through State organizations.” 

A National Labour Department was formed with complete control 
over trades unions and all conflicts between capital and labour. 

Political activities and the forming of political parties “* which 
do not emanate explicitly from the State’ were prohibited for one 
year. 
“A strict censorship of the press and of mails was imposed. 

March 14th.—The Government was officially recognized by the 
Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the 
U.S.A. 
The Provisional President issued a decree ending the “state 
of war,” and proclaimed a “‘ state of peace ” with Bolivia. 


Poland. ; 
March 5th.—Sixty persons were arrested in Warsaw for terrorist 


anti-Jewish activities, and were reported to be members of a secret 


So hi 
om organization called the Camp of Radical Nationalists, which was making 
plans for the bombing of Jewish houses. 
eCALIse March 6th.—A serious strike began in the textile industry, with a 
S.R.” demand for shorter hours. 
ed the March 8th.—The non-Government papers were almost unanimous 
nment in condemning Germany’s diplomatic methods as exemplified in the 
events of the previous day. 
March gth.—Assurances to French Government, regarding the 
Franco-Polish Treaty. (See France). 
S and March toth.—A number of Jews arrived in Warsaw to seek pro- 
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tection following riots and fighting at Przytyk (near Kielce, in Central 
Poland) in which two Jews were killed and 65 injured. Many Jewish 
shops and houses were stated to have been wrecked. 

At Nowemiasto serious anti-Jewish riots also took place. 

In Warsaw students demonstrated against the Jews and damaged 
some shops. 

March 16th.—It was learnt in Warsaw that the German Govern- 
ment had decided that, for the Reichstag elections, only the Nazi 
Party was entitled to propose lists of candidates, and that Poles would 
have to vote on the German lists. The German Government was 
understood to have declared that any attempt to create a separate 
Polish party, or set up an election list, would be punishable by law. 
The Poles had therefore decided to boycott the elections. (They 
numbered nearly 1} million). 






Rumania. 


_ March 11th.—Meeting of Little Entente under M. Titulescu. (See 
Switzerland). 
















Spain. 
_ March 4th.—It was learnt that the Government had informed the 
Vatican that the Ambassador Extraordinary to the Holy See was 
being withdrawn. 

In Alicante Province the raising of martial law was followed by 
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ae and in one town a church and several other buildings wer 
urnt. 

It was stated in Barcelona that the Tribunal of Guarantees jy 
Madrid had declared unconstitutional the law of January 2nd, 1935 
(which suspended the Catalan Corts and the provisions of the Statute} 

The Catalan Government approved a decree restoring the Lanj 
Contract law, which gave to peasants on land they had been working 
for at least 18 years the right to acquire from the owners as much lané 
as they needed for themselves against payment. (It had been suspende; 
owing to its having given rise to disturbances preceding the risings 
of October, 1934). 

March 6th.—It was understood that more than half of the 
credentials of elected candidates so far presented to the Cortes had 
been protested, on the ground of irregularities such as manipulation 
of the voters’ lists. The C.E.D.A. stated that they had been “ cheated ” 
of between 20 and 30 seats. 

March 8th.—Disturbances, accompanied by loss of life, were 
reported from Bilbao, Toledo and Valencia, and at Cadiz several churches 
were burnt. 

March gth.—Clashes between Fascists and Lefts at Granada led 
to arson, and to injuries to several people. 

March 1oth.—A general strike was declared at Granada, to protest 
against alleged Fascist provocation and to support the demand of the 
Left Coalition groups for the General Election to be held again in the 
Province. The premises of the Accion Popular were burnt. 

March 12th.—General Ochoa, C.-in-C. of the forces in Asturias 
which put down the October revolt, was arrested and was indicted for 
responsibilities incurred by the summary executions of rebels or 
alleged rebels. 

March 14th.—The Marqués de Estella and several leaders of the 
Fascist body, the Falange Espajilo, were arrested. 

Acts of arson were reported from Madrid and several towns, and 
churches were burnt at Logrono, Cadiz, and other places. 

March 15th.—The press of the Left was described as carrying on 
a campaign calculated to encourage its readers to continue the so-called 
‘ anti-Fascist campaign,” without interference from the censorship. 

Distribution of land in Andalusia was begun and 500 families 
were settled. 

The Cortes held a preliminary sitting and a scene took place 
between Deputies of the Right and the Left, the latter singing the 
International. 

At a meeting in Barcelona, leaders of the Left made a bitter attack 
on the Azafia Government, describing the Premier as the representative 
of the bourgeosie. 

March 16th.—The Cortes elected Sefior Barrios, leader of the 
Union Republicana, as Speaker. 

The Cabinet decided to adopt a firm attitude towards the disturbers 
of the peace, most of whom were believed to belong to extreme groups. 

March 17ih.—Industrial strikes were reported from Gijon, Oviedo, 
Badalona, and the outskirts of Madrid. At Jumilla, in Murcia, two 
men described as Fascists were murdered following an attack on two 
Socialists, one of whom was killed. 

A decree was issued imposing severe restrictions on currency 
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movements with a view to combating -hoarding and checking the 
smuggling of banknotes out of the country. 


Swed 


en. 
March 5th.—Note to the Italian Government demanding com- 
pensation for the death of the member of the Red Cross unit. (See 


Ita l y). 
Switzerland. 


March 5th—The Foreign Minister was understood to have stated 
that he considered the situation to be “‘ alarming,” owing to the possi- 
bility of Italy leaving the League in the event of oil sanctions being 
imposed. The prospect of being bounded to north and south by non- 
League States caused much anxiety, and it was stated that if both 
Germany and Italy renounced the policy of collective security, 
Switzerland could scarcely continue to support the League with safety. 

March 11th.—A Little Entente meeting was held in Geneva, at 
which the Balkan Entente was represented by Rushdi Aras. A resolu- 
tion was adopted in which all the Powers represented reaffirmed their 
fidelity to the Covenant of the League. 


Turkey. 
March 12th.—It was understood that the permanent delegate to 


the League had let it be known that the Government had decided that 
it would not be opportune to raise the question of the demilitarization 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardenelles. 

March 14th.—The Government signed the Protocol of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, including the Optional Clause. 

March 14th.—The press published, for the first time, the com- 
munigué issued in Geneva on March 11th, after the Little and Balkan 
Entente meeting. It was accompanied by an official press agency 
message reading: “It is understood that no communication has 
reached Angora from the Turkish representative present at the meeting, 
but it may be concluded, therefore, that the communiqué is either 
garbled or fictitious. In any event it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that Turkey would accept engagements of which the Government had 
not first approved because she was faced with a fait accompllt. 

March 17th.—The Foreign Minister used a statement describing 
as “utterly unfounded ” the reports published regarding the Geneva 
meeting, and expressing deep regret that the name of M. Titulescu 
had been involved. 


U.S.A. 
March 16th.—The National Industrial Conference Board reported 


that the Government had over 11 million persons on their pay roll, 
of whom 3 million were employed under the works’ programme, 
5,700,000 were recipients of Government aid, and 296,000 were employed 
on construction projects, financed by Federal funds. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 4th.—In an interview to a U.S. press representative, M. 
Stalin said that if Japan attacked Outer Mongolia, seeking to destroy 
its independence, they would have to assist it, in the same way as 
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they had done in 1921. The Deputy Foreign Commissar had already 
informed the Japanese Ambassador to that effect. He added that , 
Japanese attempt to seize Ulanbator would make positive actio, 
necessary. 

Referring to the Soviet fears of aggressive designs by Germany 
and Poland, M. Stalin said it was true Poland had protested her yp. 
willingness to permit any foreign troops to use her territory as a basis 
for operations, but history showed that when some State was inten; 
on making war it began to seek frontiers across which it could reac) 
the frontiers of the State it wished to attack. It found them eithe, 
with the aid of force, as Germany in 1914, invading Belgium, or jt 
‘* borrowed ” a frontier, as Germany did with regard to Latvia, {o; 
instance, in 1918, in attempting to break through to Leningrad. 

He believed that the position of friends of peace was strengthening 
They were able to work in the open, supported by the force of publi 
opinion, and they had at their disposal instruments such as the League 
The enemies of peace were forced to work secretly, but from this ver 
fact they might venture on military adventure in desperation. 

There were two focal points of war danger: the Far East zon 
and Germany. In comparison with them the Italo-Abyssinian war 
represented an episode. The chief menace might shift to Europe ; vid 
Herr Hitler’s interview to the Paris paper. In this he “ seems to 
attempt to say peaceful things, but this ‘ peaceableness ’ of his he so 
thickly intersperses with threats against France and the Soviet Union 
that nothing remains of the ‘ peaceableness.” As you can see, even 
when Herr Hitler desires to speak of peace he cannot dispense with 
threats, This is symptomatic.” 

He considered capitalism, in its 


‘ 


‘imperialistic usurpatory mani- 


festations,” to be the chief cause of war. The 1914 War had arisen 
as the result of a desire to redivide the world, and to-day the background 
was the same. Finally, he denied categorically that the people of the 
Soviet Union desired to “ alter the face of surrounding States.”’ They 
never had, he said, any plans or intentions for bringing about a world 


? 


revolution. ‘“‘ Export revolution ’’ was nonsense. Each country, if 
it wished, would make its own revolution, and if no such desire existed 
no revolution would occur. 

It was understood that an agreement had been reached between 
the Government and Outer Mongolia following the visit to Moscow 
of the Mongolian Premier. By this, there was to be a large increase 
in the military forces and equipment of Mongolia, with many Russian 
instructors, and a loan of 50 million roubles would be made to the 
Government, while that part of the proceeds devoted to military 
purposes would be expended under the direction of the Soviet 
authorities. 

March 5th.—It was reported that some 100,000 troops had been 
concentrated in the Volga Basin, and that reserves for the Far East 
were collected round Novosibirsk. It was also stated that 70,000 
men were south of Lake Baikal, for the support of Outer Mongolia; 
some 150,000 round Blagoveshensk, Habarovsk, and along the Amur ; 
and 60,000 in the Maritime Province. 

M. Litvinoff was stated to have been assured by the Japanese 
Ambassador that the events in Tokyo would have no effect on Japanese 
foreign policy, particularly as regarded the U.S.S.R, 
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M. Litvinoff was understood to have pointed out that tranquillity 

on the frontiers was a prerequisite for the success of any negotiations. 

March toth—Communication to British Government of views 
on the European crisis. (See Great Britain). 

March 12th.—It was understood that the Government had in- 
timated to the German Government that the negotiations for the 
credit of the equivalent of £40 million for Russian purchases of German 
ooods were at an end. 

Protest to Japanese Government against arrest of Japanese 
employees of the Embassy in Tokyo. (See Japan). 

March 17th.—The Government replied to the Japanese proposals 
ye the Manchukuo frontier welcoming these, but declaring that the 
Government had not intended special treatment for any particular 
section of the frontier. They would like to know whether Japan was 
willing to form such commissions also for the Mongol-Manchukuo 


frontier. (See also Japan). 


Yugoslavia. 

March 6th.—A Deputy for a Macedonian constituency named 
\rnautovitch, known as a Serb Chauvinist of the Opposition, fired 
three shots at the Prime Minister in the Skupshtina, but without effect. 
He was arrested, as were also nine other Deputies believed to be involved 
in a plot against the Premier. 

They belonged to the Yevtitch group, which formed the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition (the real Opposition—the Croats—had never 
entered the Skupshtina) as when M. Yevtitch was overthrown the 
majority of his followers went over to M. Stoyadinovitch. 

The Government approved a scheme by which Krupps were to 
undertake the renovation of rolling mills in Bosnia. 

The Premier, reviewing foreign relations in the Skupshtina, said 
Yugoslavia was trying to find a middle way between excessive activity 
and harmful inaction. Close economic relations existed with Germany 
and these should be completed and extended. 

The Little Entente continued to be a bridge of peace, and was 
ready to co-operate in the consolidation of conditions in the Danube 
Basin. The Balkans, thanks to the Balkan Entente, were now a region 
of perfect peace. The policy of rapprochement with Bulgaria would 
be continued, and the Bulgarian frontier was now being gradually 
opened to passenger and goods traffic. 

As to Austria, the restoration of the Hapsburgs would inevitably 
lead to conflict and, as a real friend of peace, Yugoslavia must a second 
and third time say “* No” to this. 

The Government had replied in the affirmative to the British 
enquiry about support in case of unprovoked attack, and they had 
now received the same reply from London to a similar question they 
had themselves put. 

March 7th.—The Premier resigned and, at the request of the 
Regents, formed a new Cabinet in which Genera] Zhivkovitch was 
replaced by General Lyubomir-Maritch, as Minister tor War. 

March 11th.—General Zhivkovitch, the foriner War Minister, 
was reported to have been interned. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


*Permanent Central Opium Board 


Geneva 


*Committee of — * for the a 


of Conventions .. 


*International Committee for Inter-co- 
operative Relations aoe 


Asiatic Labour Congress 


*Advisory Committee of _ Expert on 
Slavery : 


*Traffic in Women and Children Com- 


mittee 


*Seventy-fifth Session of the Governing 
Body I.L.O. bias Ra 


*Committee of Experts on _  Interna- 
national Loan Contracts ou 


*Committee on the —— of the 
Council = : ae asia 


*Child Welfare Committee 


*Committee of Representatives of Inter- 
national Students’ Organizations 


*Financial Committee 

*Health Committee we se 

*Committee on the Allocation of Ex- 
penses ie =the er 

*Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, etc. é me wits lot 

*Permanent Mandates Commission 

*Mixed Committee on Nutrition 

*Fiscal Committee : “bike 

*Expert Committee on Economic Cycles 


Sixth Institute of Pacific Relations Con- 
ference 

Third World fewer Comteinee (and 
Second International Congress on 
Large Dams) pees ae “ 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Geneva 
Tokyo 
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Geneva 
Geneva 
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Geneva 
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Geneva 
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